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Notes. 
VILLAS OF CAIUS MARIUS AND QUINTUS 
CICERO. 
Happening to be in the course of my travels at 
Arpinum, with the view of investigating the posi- 


tion of the villa of Cicero on the Fibrenus, I was | 


induced to visit the spot, Casamari, where native 
geographers place the site of a villa of Marius 
(born z.c. 157, died 3.c. 86). I found ‘that its 


position was in the Papal States (which, however, | 
no longer exist) across the Liris, about-four miles | 


from its banks, in a mountainous region. Who 
can forget the beautiful description of this river 
by Horace (Od. 1. 31): — 


“ Non rura, que Liris quieta 
Mordet aqua taciturnus amnis?” 


In this high-lying district, however, it is neither | 
| easy to understand that he should be the son of 


tranquil nor gentle, but an impetuous mountain 
stream; and at Isola, where it is joined by the 
Fibrenus, forming a cascade upwards of ninet 
feet in height, rivalling even the falls of Terni. 
To reach Casamari the road leads through a small 
Village, Castelluccio; and here I found a piece of 
ancient road paved with large square stones—no 
doubt part of the Via Latina, leading to Arpinum. 
ere, too, is the arch of an ancient bridge at a 
spot called S. Paolo. The following imperfect 
inscription was found in the vicinity : — 





mei Mario — 


‘(EMILIAE CHRYSOPOLI 
EMILIA . IANVARIA 

DIPHILVYS . PARENTES 

INFELICISSIMI 

(P . I) ENTISSIMAE . 
FECERVNT 

o + VAB . VIX. ANN. VII. M.H. 
- (DI)EB(¥S) x11.” 


It is curious to find the name of Diphilus turn up 
here, so close to the villa of Cicero. One cannot 
help thinking that here we have the architect 
who is mentioned by him (Ad Q. F. iii. 1), and 
whose name passed into a proverb—“ Diphilo 
tardior.” 

The ridge of the Apennines rises gradually to @ 
considerable height in this direction, with small 
valleys here and there, such as are found towards 
the Sabine farm of Horace at Licenza. It is in 
one of these small glens that the Trappist monas- 
tery, large and gloomy, is found—now known as 
Casamari. Some are of opinion that this is the 
site of Cereatw or Cirrheate (Plut. Mar., c. 3), 
the birthplace of Marius; and I think that it is not 
unlikely to have been so. Any ancient remains 
that may have originally existed would disap- 
pear in the erection of the monastery, which is 
said to go back to the beginning of the eleventh 
century. I was told that the following fragment 
of an inscription had been found in this vicinity 
in 1780:— 

a, fa Un, ae a 
COs . VII . TRIB.” 

This may possibly refer to Caius Marius, who 
was consul for the seventh time B.c. 86 along 
with Cinna, the same year that he died. Though 
we have nothing here to remind us, except indeed 
the everlasting hills, of the celebrated Marius, on 
the banks of the Fibrenus there are still oaks to 
be found; no doubt the descendants of that 
Marian oak of which Cicero (De Leg. i. 1) speaks 
so eloquently about 52 B.c. : — 

“ Lucus quidem ille, et hac Arpinatium quercus agnos- 
citur, sepe a me lectus in Mario. Si manet illa quercus, 
hee est profecto: etenim est sane vetus, Dum 
Latine loquentur litere, querecus huic loco non deerit, 
que Mariana dicatur: eaque, ut ait Scwvola de fratris 


FILIAE 


* Canescet seclis innumerabilibus.’ ” 
If Casamari be the birthplace of Marius, it is 


parents in humble circumstances, as the country 
around must at all times have been inhabited by 
rude peasants. Cicero ( Tusc. Quest., ii, 22) calls 
him “ rusticanus vir sed plane vir.” 

The villa of Quintus (born about B.c. 102, died 
B.c. 43), brother of Cicero, is some dozen miles 
from this point, being believed to have been 
situated close to Monte d’ Arce, a castle over- 
hanging the village, lying on the slope of a hill. 
This villa is thus fully described by Cicero in a 
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letter (Ad Q. F. iii. 1) to his brother about | 
B.C. 


“In Arcano A.p. IV. Idus Sept. fui: ibi Messidium 





tota patet et colamne polite sunt. Totum in eo est tee- 
torium ut concinnum sit,” 


The vicissitudes of two thousand years have left 


eum Philoxeno [the contractor) aquamque, quam ii du- | little of this villa, though some ruins are stil] 
cebant non longe a villa, belle sane fluentem vidi, pree- pointed out as having belonged to it; but the 





sertim maxima siccitate. ... . - Bal ia et a 

tionem et aviarium. Villa mihi valde placuit, propterea | 
quod summam dignitatem pavimentata porticus habebat ; 
quod mihi nunc denique apparuit, posteaquam et ipsa 


spring still remains o 


which Cicero speaks, and 


| is now called Fontana buona, 


CravuFurpD Tait Ramace. 





THE WAR OF 1870 AND THE SIXTH CHAPTER OF JEREMIAH. 


to make merry with the High Tory theologians 
who strove to draw foreshadowings of the pro- 
elamation of the Duke of Brunswick and the 
manceuvres of General Mack from the prophecies 
of Micah and Habakkuk. The accompanying ex- 


2. I have likened the daughter of Zion to a comely and 
delicate woman, 

3. The shepherds with their flocks shall come unto 
her; they shall pitch their tents — her, round about ; 
they shall feed every one in his place, 


Tiberal wits of the last century were very apt | 


4. Prepare ye war against her; arise, and let us go up 
at noon. Woe unto us! for the day goeth away, for the 
shadows of the evening are stretched out. 


5. Arise, and let us go by night, and let us destroy her 


6. For thus hath the Lord of Hosts said, Hew ye down 
trees, and cast a mount against Jerusalem : this is the 
city to be visited; she is wholly oppression in the midst 
of her, 

7. As a fountain casteth out her waters, so she casteth 
out her wickedness: violence and spoil is heard in her; 
before me continually is grief and wounds, 


11. Therefore I am full of the fury of the Lord; I am 
weary with holding in; I will pour it out upon the chil- 
dren abroad, and upon the assembly of young men toge- 
ther: for even the husband with the wife shall be taken, 
the aged with him that is full of days. 

12. And their houses shall be turned unto others, with 
their fields and wives together: for I will stretch out my 
hand upon the inhabitants of the land, saith the Lord. 

14. They have healed also the hurt of the daughter of 
my people slightly, saying, Peace, peace; when there is 
Lo peace. 

22. Thus saith the Lord, Behold a people cometh from 
the north country, and a great nation shalt be raised from 
the sides of the earth, 

23. They shall lay hold on bow and spear; they are 
cruel and have no mercy; their voice roareth like the 
sea; and they ride upon horses set in array as men for 
war against thee, O daughter of Zion. 


] 


tracts, however, from the sixth chapter of Jeremiah 
seem to me to bear with such curious closeness 
on the actual siege of Paris by the Prussians that 
I shall not be deemed, I hope, a vain wrester of 
texts if I call attention to them in the columns of 
“N.&Q.”:— 


Prior to the commencement of the siege immense num- 
bers of sheep and cattle were driven under the walls of 
Paris, and “ parked” in the Bois de Boulogne. Anxious 
inquiries were made among the garrison for sokliers who 
had been shepherds to tend this enormous livestock. 

The assault should have taken place at “ noon,” at an 
early stage of the siege, in September. It has been de- 
layed until dark winter has set in, and the difficulty of 
the German task is frightfully increased. 

Night attack, and ultimate bombardment threatened. 
Great fears entertained by the French lest the Tuileries 
and Louvre should be destroyed. 

Obvious, Redoubts, barricades, and other fortifications 
thrown up by the besiegers, who maintain that Paris is 
“oppressed” by the Government of National Defence. 


Frequent sorties of the besieged, comprising undisci- 
lined Mobiles and National Guards from the mob of 
lleville. ELmeutes in Paris. Ambulances and hospitals 
at Versailles, 
German soldiers expressing weariness at the lengthiness 
of the siege. 


Married Frenchmen not exempt from the /evée en 
masse, 
Obvious. 


Feeble negotiations for armistice; mot believed in by 
either belligerent. 


Obvious reference to embattled Germany. The Romans 
who destroyed Jerusalem were not Northerners. 


Uhlans. Guttural language of the Germans. Shooting 
of peasantry. Requisitions. Burning of Buazeilles. 


Grorce Aveustus Sata. 





NICOLAS HAMEL. 

The following narration, which I believe to be 
true, is current in the bookselling trade. It was 
related to me by a venerable bookseller in Lon- 
don, and I have heard it in other quarters. Hamel, 
the well-known author of several elementary 


| school-books still in use, was a Catholic clergy- 


man who fled from the first French revolution, 
and settled in the metropolis as a French master. 
He was very successful, and made a competent 
living by his teaching and literary efforts. 
Hamel was from Caen in Normandy, where he 
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was “rector ” or resident chaplain to an hospital ; 
and it is said that, although he had no regular 
duty in London, he continued to visit and solace 
the poorer class of refugees who inhabited the 

urlieus of St. Giles’s. He was very charitable. 
The story is that the abbé about fifty years ago 
called on a bookseller in the “ Row,” and pre- 
sented a MS. work. The sum demanded was ac- 
cepted, and the transfer was regularly signed. A 
check was handed to the abbé, who declined to 
take it. He said, “Iam not in want of money ; 
it is safer in your hands; I will call for it when 
I want it.” 

The MS., after a few weeks had elapsed, was 
put to press. On sending the first proof sheets 
to Hamel’s lodgings, it became known that he 
had most mysteriously disappeared. He had 
never been heard of since the day that he sold 
the MS. ,He was not in any difficulty, and all 
his effects remained unclaimed at his lodgings, 
which were either in Somers Town or in the 
Hampstead Road. All attempts to discover him 
failed. Every inquiry was made amongst the re- 
fugees; advertisements were inserted in the papers; 
the police and Bow Street runners used every 
diligence, but all efforts failed in tracing him. 
The supposition is that, under the pretence of 
being wanted for some religious duty, he was 
entrapped into some miscreant’s den and mur- 


dered. The copyright money, it is said, remains | wane 


in the hands of the firm that represents the house 
to which the MS. was sold. After the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons efforts were made in France 
to trace Hamel's relatives, but none could ever 
be discovered. Such is the narrative. 
some correspondent can give further particulars. 

SrerHeN Jackson, 


MS. LETTER OF JUDGE GEFFREYS, 


In Add. MS. 12,097 is the following letter; it 
may be considered worth preserving in “ N. & Q.” 
as showing that notwithstanding the brutality 
and infamy of this man, and in which I as a 
West-countryman historically and traditionally 
believe, yet that the wretch could play the 
courtier when he pleased. His advice to Mr. 
Mayor and corporation to supply omissions, and 
extend the privileges of their old charter, are sug- 

estions which, doubtless, the burgesses of Ponte- 
ract were not slow to follow. 
“Mr Mayor 
“TI thinke myselfe obliged to return you and ye rest 
of y* loyall Brethren ye Aldermen and other members of 
yr Corporation my hearty thanks for ye great favours 
and respects I met w'* when I had ye hapynesse to be 
amongst you, and particularly for ye great expressions of 
loyalty to ye King w** you ¥o plainly demonstrated by 
laying yr selves at His Matye feet which according to ye 
of my understanding I acquainted his MatY with, wt? 


Perhaps | 


all the advantages to you his Mat was pleased to expresse 
w great pleasure his gratious acceptance of ye testi- 
mony you gave of y* Loyalty and therefore commanded 
me to acquaint you therew'® as also let you know you 
shall find ye effect of it in the renuall of yt Charter and 


| required my particular care therein and to ye end you 








may not loose his designed bounty I think myselfe 
obliged to give you this advice Y* you consider what pri- 
veleges or advantages belonging to y™ town which were 
either omitted or not sufficiently granted to you by your 
old Charter may be supplied by this new one and I shall 
take care it shall be done. I came to Town but last 
night from Winchester and therefore lay hold of this first 
opportunity to acquaint you therew and w*® all to let 
you know his Maty dessignes to be here in London on 
Thursday sennight and to continue here eight or nine 
dayes at most and then to go to Newmarket and there to 
continue three weeks So y* he will not make any stay 
here in London till the terme. Now I apprehend y* ye per- 
sons you design to come up with y* Charter and sollicte 
y¢ affaire may w*® more ease and lesse charge attend his 
Matye* returne from Newmarket than any time before, 
for it is his pleasure y*‘ this y* loyalty may meet with as 
little trouble and charges in y* renuall of y* Charter as 
possibly may be, and be assured his Maty« gratious inten- 
tion towards you shall meet with all the assistance I 
can possibly give it. I beg you- will tender my hearts 
service to ye rest of y* Corporation and be assured I 
will with all zeale and industry imaginable imbrace all 
opportunityes wherein I may manifest myselfe to be a 
hearty friend to y* Corporation and particularly 
“Or 


“Yr faithful friend & Serv 


* Geo GEFFRYES. 
London Sept® ve 16% 


To John Rusby Esqr¢ 
Mayor of ye Town of 
Pomfrett in Yorkshier.” 


“EDUCATIONAL” AND “ USEFUL” WORKS. 

Lately, on taking up a book of useful household 
receipts, bearing on the title-page the date 1868, 
I was much surprised to find that the contents 
must have been stereotyped before the introduc- 
tion of lucifer matches, and accordingly the pro- 
cess of striking a light with a flint and steel is 
accurately described. There were many other 


| receipts of the same description; and as the work 


is published ostensibly as a novelty of 1868, it 
has probably taken many a reader by surprise. 

Again, I have just met with a popular geogra- 
phy for children in a series entitled First Steps 
to Knowledge (London, 1870), in which the fol- 
lowing definitions, &c., are to be found :— 

“ Q. What is a continent? 

A. A piece of land containing several countries, but 
divided by the sea, 

Q. Name such a continent ? 
™ A, Europe, Asia, and Africa form one continent in the 
wast. 

Q. Give an instance (of a peninsula) ? 

A. Africa is joined to Asia by the Isthmus of Suez.” 

Then follows a curious distribution of Germany 
and of Italy, also these questions and answers :— 
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“ Q. How is India bounded ? 
. On the east by China and the Chinese sea. 

. Mention the Danish possessions ? 

. Tranquebar and Serampore | i. e. in 1870!). 

. What is the religion of the Indians ? 

. Buddhism. 

. What are the priests called ? 

. Brahmens.” [1] 

Amongst Trans-Gangetic states we have “ Bir- 
mah” ; “ the empire of Siam ” ; the “ kingdom of 
Aum,” with its “capital Hoe”; Japan, with its 
“capital Kio” ; and China, with its three prin- 
cipal rivers “ Hwango-ho, Amour, and the Ta- 
rine.” 

(How is Africa bounded). “ Q. On the East? ” 
“ A. By the Isthmus of Suez.” (!) “ Q. On the 
South?” &c. Abyssinia “lies toward the centre 
of South Africa.” 

In the Western hemisphere we are told of Ice- 
land amongst the North American Danish posses- 
sions, besides the Russian, French, &c. In South 
America jwe have “the empire of Brazil and 
Patagonia.” Lastly, we are informed that the 
ancients believed that the “earth was shaped 
like ” the ‘‘ Egyptian lotus.” (!) 

I have made the above notes, not so much to 
show the absurdity of such mistakes, but to 
draw attention to the fact of the numerous cur- 
rent sources of error disguised under the name of 
“ educational” works, Sp. 


bhOhObOR 





Mount Catvary. — Dean Stanley has not 
omitted to notice, in his Sinai and Palestine, that 
the popular expression, “ Mount Calvary,” is un- 
warranted by any statement in Scripture. The 
ancient masters usually depict the scene on a 
summit, but “the place of a skull” is more 
usually a valley. I do not remember to have 
seen the point (trivial or not, according to the 
explanation) imported into the vexed question of 
the “Holy Sepulchre.” lf the tradition of an 
eminence were of respectable antiquity it might | 
be of service to Mr. Fereavusson. J. W. H. 

Beckenham. 

A New Worp.—The following passage from a 
late American newspaper describes the conse- 
quences of a collision between two trains of 
cars :— 

“ The tender of the passenger train was forced into the 
baggage car, and the smoking and first passenger cars 
were telescoped about half the length of the cars,” 


M. E. 





Philadelphia. 

“ Ancrent Crassics FoR Eneitish READERS.” 
In the Rev. W. Lucas Collins’s excellent account 
of Homer's Jiiad in Messrs. Blackwood’s series 
of Ancient Classics for English Readers, I find the 
following : — 

“ . . . The spirit horsemen who rallied the Roman line 
in the great fight with the Latins at the Lake Regillus, 


the ‘shining stars’ who lighted the sailors on the stormy 
Adriatic, and gave their names to the ship in which Sé, 
Paul was cast away.” 

On the good principle of nailing a bad coin to 
the counter to prevent its further circulation, will 
you allow me to point out to Mr. Collins and his, 
I hope, numberless readers, that the ship “‘ whose 
sign was Castor and Pollux” was not the ship in 
which St. Paul was cast away, but the ship in 
which he safely voyaged from the island of “ the 
barbarous people” to Puteoli for Rome. C. W. 


“ PacaT® RAMUS OLiva.’—At the present 
moment, when we have offered “ the olive branch 
of peace” to Russia, which we all most earnestly 
pray she may be wise enough to accept, I would 
ask whether the origin of this proverbial expres- 
sion may not be found in the following line of 
Ovid (Pont., 1. i. 32): — 

“ Adjuvat in bello pacate ramus olive.” 
Is the idea found in any of the Athenian drama- 
tists, or in any other of the Latin poets? I am 
aware that it was the custom in war for suppliants 
to approach with olive branches, as is referred to 
by Livy (xxiv. 30), but is it mentioned by the 
great Greek dramatists ? 

Would you allow me to take this opportunity, 
though somewhat out of place, of apologising to 
Mr. Cuanpter for having given him the trouble 
to repeat the reference to Quintilian (4 S. vi. 
488), which I ought to have found, as I have now 
done. C. T. Ramaer. 


Historicat Epigram, 1646.—The Earl of 
Derby, afterwards beheaded at Bolton during the 
Civil War, took the custom of some mills from 
Deemster Christian, and the Calf of Man from 
Dick Stevenson, who afterwards feasted his lord- 
ship, which led to the following epigram :— 

“ Will did invite his guests; they ate their fills ; 
He gave them bread that robb’d his father's mills. 
But was not Dick the madder man by th’ half, 
Who gave him veal that stole away his Calf?” 

After the Restoration, William Christian was 
shot on a charge of treason at Hango Hill, near 
Castletown. A, E. L. 


Mvrat Parytine rn Starston Cavurcn, Nor- 
FoLK.—In the report in the Atheneum of Dee. 10, 
of a meeting of the Archeological Institute, held 
on the second, it is stated that the Very Rev. Dr. 
Rock drew attention to a mural painting dis- 


| covered in an alcove in Starston church, which 


had been walled up, the painting being of the 
early part of the thirteenth century. It was 


| described by him as “ representing a ceremony in 


the chamber of a dead person, probably of the 
person buried under an incised slab found close 
by, and who he (Dr. R.) thought might belong to 


| the Neville family.” I cannot agree with this 


explanation. There is no instance, as far as 
know, of any painting on a church wall represent 
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ing any subject not connected with saints or 
sacred history. It is very improbable that the 
death-bed of any person not venerated as a saint 
should have been intended. A copy of this paint- 
ing was sent to me some months ago for an 
opinion. I then thought and still think that it 
represents the death of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
T have two medieval engravings on wood, very 
much like it, and I have seen others similar. They 
all have the three apostles—Peter, James, and 
John—at the bed side, and so they are represented 
in this mural painting. Here St. John is stretch- 
ing out his hands affectionately towards the corpse 
of ‘his adopted mother, and St. Peter holds a 
scroll, on which the inscription must be com- 
pleted conjecturally, but seems to have been 
“ Precor te Maria.” The word “ Maria,” how- 
ever, is _—r The upper part of the bed 
with the hand of the recumbent figure is quite 
effaced. F. C. H. 


Queries. 


A JACOBITE SONG. 
THE ATTENDANCE AT A COCK-FIGHT PLEADED IN BAR 

OF A CHARGE OF THE NEGLECT OF DUTY AGAINST 

A PAROCHIAL SCHOOLMASTER. 

The records of the Presbytery of Auchterarder 
contain evidence that the parochial schoolmaster 
of Crieff, at “the Forty-five,” was deposed and 
ejected from his cure. His name was “ Mr. David 
Drummond”; and, as he went also by the name 
of “ MacGregor,” it may be fairly enough con- 
jectured that quietly he owned more clanship to 
the proscribed race than to the then new lord of 
Balquhidder, whose surname, as a matter of policy 
or of necessity, he had adopted. The offences (as 
unbecoming his office) with which he was charged 





inquire, has the Jacobite song referred to come 
down to our times? If so, where, or in what 
printed collection, may it be found? Secondly, 
the defence on the ground of the attendance at 
cock-fighting may appear extraordinary to many, 
even Scotsmen, whose personal recollections can- 
not carry them back so far as mine. For more 
than sixty years, at least, cock-fighting has not 
taken place within the parochial schoolroom of 
Crieff. But within my own recollection school- 
masters of villages, situate not more than twelve 
miles distant, had their annual cock-fights, or 
barras, on Handsel Monday, ¢. e. the first Monday 
(O.S.) in January annually.* The proceeds, com- 
posed of the drawings for admission to the arena, 
swelled very considerably the emoluments of the 
poor Dominie : even very quiet and frugal farmers 
felt gratified, when some rural belle—the dashing 
daughter of a neighbour, who had borrowed the 
hero of the dunghill for the match—came over in 
the evening with the chanticleer (his head sadly 
swollen and disfigured in gaining the honours of 
the day), bearing a brass bell and ribbon around 
his neck. Happily, everywhere, such a state of 
things has passed away. The schoolmaster af 
home is now passing well paid, without a capita- 
tion fund or annual cock-fight. Here it may be 
added that the Rev. R. H. Stevenson, now of 
St. George’s church, Edinburgh—the forthcoming 
Moderator of the General Assembly of 1871— 
when the assistant-minister of Crieff, by his great 
and well-deserved personal influence (even over 
the cock-fighters and fancy of Crieff and its dis- 
trict), put quietly an end to the annual cock-fight 
or barras, which, till 1840, annually took place 
within the Masons’ Hall, Crieff. This work of 


| reformation was at once, and very pleasantly, 


were, among a great array of counts, “ proposing | 


a health to Charles, and adding” that he “hoped 
before one month the King’s troops would go to 
the d 
by the breast and asking 





im, ‘ Where are you 


i”; with © — one of the company | 


now, with your Argyll Highlanders, who were to | 


stand at the Ford of the Frew to kill Prince 
Charles and his army ?’” with “cursing the King, 


and singing a Jacobite song beginning ‘ Unhappy | 


Britons, who choose George for your king’ ”’; and 
for wholly neglecting his school from Michael- 
mas, 1745, to Candlemas, 1746. The poor man 
at first pleaded not guilty to the several charges; 
and in answer to the charge that his school had 
been neglected, he declared that he “ had eighty- 
two yesterday present at the cock-fighting!” The 
Drummonds and their local ‘influence were 
“nowhere” since Culloden; and “Mr. David” 
demitted his office, and was speedily ejected by 
order of the sheriff of the county. Local tradition 
has lost all recollection of this schoolmaster and 
his Jacobite fancies. But first I would desire to 


effected by the zeal and influence of one man, by 


personally overlooking the persons who desired to 
view a cock-fight. The Act of Parliament for 
the effectual Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in Scotland did not pass until ten years after- 
wards. » HS 


Anonymous. — Who was the author of the 


| anonymously published Memoirs of His Royal 


Highness the Prince of Wales, 3 vols. 12mo, 1808 ? 
See Arthur's Catalogue, part xiii. No. 277. 


L. X. 


Arms oF THE Count oF Percue.—In a MS, 
of the genealogy of the noble house of Sutton, 
Earl of Holdernesse, in Yorkshire, and of John 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, written in 
1565-66, only one shield of the 234 coats of arms 
of the families and marriages enumerated in the 
text is plain. This is the shield of the Earl of 
Perche. Sandford, in his Gen. Hist. of the Kings 

* Schoolmasters, quiet and kindly men as they were, 
were the leading men of “ the fancy.” 
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and Queens of England, p. 32, bk. i., says that 
Maud or Mary, natural daughter of King Henry L., 


married “ Rohock Earl of Perche (called also | 


Consul of Moriton.)” Can any of your readers 
kindly assist me by giving me the blazon of the 
arms attributed to him ? CHARLES RvssELt. 

Camp, Aldershot. 

“ Baperr.”—Why is a dealer in corn, meal, 
hay, &c. called a “ badger ” in the North of Eng- 
land? In the Craven Pioneer of Dec. 3 inst. is an 
advertisement of “W. Robinson, Badger, &c., 
Longpreston.” I send it herewith. 

SrerHen Jackson. 
[The advertisement is as stated above.—Ep. ] 


Bett-Founpers.—The following extract from | 


the Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica (vol. i. 


No, vr. pt. 11. p. 55) may perhaps be inserted as | 


an addition to the many lists of bell-founders 


which have already appeared in the pages of 


“N. &Q.":— 

“ The church of Frendsbury Ne ang, is dedicated to All 
Saints. In the tower are five 
Bell. The names of the benefactors are not recorded; 
the names of the bell-founders and dates being the onl 
inscriptions, which are as follows :—Date of the first bell, 
1637. On the second, ‘ John Danbe made me, 1656.’ The 
third could not be got at. On the fourth, ‘ William 


Reeve, bell-founder, 1584.’ On the fifth, ‘ Robert Watson | 


and John Rawlinson, bell-founders, 1658,’ On the Sancte 
4 is inscribed, ‘Gerrit Schimmel me fecit, Daventria, 

Vv 

Query: Is it possible for any of your corre- 
spondents in Kent to ascertain the inscription (if 
one) on the third bell, which “could not be got 
at” more than eighty years ago? 

€. H. STEPHENSON. 

Camden Town. 

“ Crry anp Country Recreation.”—What is 
the number of pages in this book? My copy is 
imperfect after page 182 ? L. X. 


De Baynes, née De Hovssay.—In the year 
1796 there was issued at London — 

“ A Narrative of the Sufferings of Louise Francoise de 
Houssay, de Bannes, who served in the Army as a Volun- 
teer, from 1792 to July 21, 1795, when she was made a 
prisoner at Quiberon; with her Examination at Vannes, 
from whence she made her escape, the day before that 
which was appointed for her Execution.” 

It was “Translated from the Manuscript of the 
Author”; and was “ Printed for the Author, and 
sold by her, at No. 22, Maddox Street, Hanover 

uare’’; also by Boosey of Old Broad Street, 


Hookham and Carpenter of New Bond Street, | 


and several other London booksellers. 

According to the narrative, Mademoiselle de 
Houssay was the daughter of a Norman gentle- 
man of some position, who had served in the 
royal bodyguard. Her husband, M. de Bannes, 
is 


y described as a cousin or “relation” of | this oratory. 


hers, and as “a nobleman.” His house or estate 


lis, besides the Sancte | 


seems to have been at Mesnil de Brionze, twelve 
leagues from Caen. 

The account of her adventures and his—for 
they both served in one corps, and he was killed 
at her side in battle—is interesting, and has the 
merits and the faults that would naturally be 
found in a narrative of facts written by an ama- 
teur. Is it a narrative of facts? And if so, what 
else is known concerning Madame de Bannes, and 
what became of her after the publication of her 
story—which, as I have said, todk place in 1796? 
She was then, it would seem, in her thirty-first 
| year. A. J. M. 


| Doropatnos; or, THE Krxe anv THE Sven 
Wise Men,” an Indian romance, of which a Latin 
translation appeared as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury. (Roscoe's translation of Sismondi’s Litera- 
ture of the South of Europe, ii. 9.) 

What Indian work is referred to in the above 
| notice, and by what title should the Latin trans- 
| lation now be inquired after? Is it possible that 
| the pathetical ballad, the “Dhol&é Méroni,” still 


| sung by the Bairagis of India, should have been 
known at this early period in Europe ? 
R. R. W. Etxs. 


Starcross, near Exeter. 


Frinperne’s Frowers.—Sir Bernard Burke, in 
his Vicissitudes of Families, states that being in 
| search of a pedigree with reference to the Fin- 

dernes, once a great family in Derbyshire — 

“TI sought for their ancient hall, not a stone remained 
| to tell where it stood; I entered the church, not a single 

record of a Finderne was there; I accosted a villager, 
| hoping to glean some stray tradition of the Findernes, 
| «Findernes!’ he said ; ‘we have no Findernes here, but 
we have something that once belonged to them—we have 
Finderne’s flowers.’ ‘Show me them,’ I replied; and 
the old man led me into a field which still retained faint 
traces of terraces and foundation. ‘There,’ said he, 
| pointing to a bank of garden flowers grown wild, * these 
are Finderne’s flowers, brought by Sir Geoffry from the 
| Holy Land, and do what we will they will never die.” 


It would be interesting to me, and probably so 
to others of your readers, to know the botanical 
name of those flowers. Perhaps some of your 
| Derbyshire correspondents might be able and care 


| to communicate the information to “ N. & Q.” 
Jas, PEARSON. 


Milnrow. 
Grantcnester Manor Hovse.— Can any of 
your Cambridge readers tell me anything of this 
| curious old house? It is now partly modernised 
inside, but in my early days it contained no less 
than three concealed chambers or “ priests’ holes,” 
and was full of carved woodwork, sliding panels 
instead of doors, and painted glass. It also con- 
| tained a small oratory. Mr. Lilley, who has lived 
| there all his life, well remembers the pulpit in 
It is close to the church ; near it 18 
| @ square enclosure, surrounded by a deep and 
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well-marked moat. Many Roman coins have | thorne, where the king made a halt at the house 
been found in the neighbourhood, and the but- | of Mr. Husey, a member of a — whose pro- 
tresses of the manor house garden walls are formed | perty had suffered severely for their loyalty. The 
of bricks which are nearly three times as large as | halt was short, and in the hurry of departure a 
our ordinary modern ones, but thicker and shorter curious silver spoon, fat near the bowl, and 
in proportion. These are said to be Roman bricks. having the crown and the letters C. R. engraved 
The manor belongs to King’s College, Cambridge. | on it, was left behind. It was, of course, much 
C. W. Barxiey. | treasured; but after the death of Mr. _—_ 
. oh , descendant, Hubert Husey, who died Sept. 
“Toe Hatt or Waters.”—Where can I find 1785, the widow of the latter parted with it So 
a story and poem (referring to the subterranean runs the (still fresh) family tradition, preserved by 
-- ueducts at Constantinople) called“ The Hall of | , granddaughter of this last-mentioned Hubert. 
W aters P I have endeavoured for a long aman to I am afraid that a search for this spoon will be 
find it, without success. Maacus B. Huisu. something like “hunting for a needle in a bottle 
Intsa Forrerrvrrs.—The Abbé MacGeogha- | of hay”; but still, possibly through some of your 
gan, in his history of Ireland, states that a com- | many readers, tidings of it may be obtained. ‘ 
mission was appointed by Parliament in 1698 to | W. M. H.C. 
take cognizance of lands recently forfeited in Ire- Rerorm Brit tw 1831.—In Autobiographic Re- 
land, that a report was presented by the commis- | eollections of George Pryme, Esq., M.A., p. 184, 
sioners on the subject, and printed in 1700 by | speaking of the agitation in the country when 
order of Parliament; that the report was accom- | Lord Grey tendered his resignation, occurs this 
panied by books descriptive of the matter, and passage :— 


that he had made diligent but fruitless search for “ As a proof of the excitement, many persons informed 
these books. Can any of your learned readers | the tax-gatherer that they declined payment, and one of 
say where these books are now preserved ? the great Whig noblemen stated in his place in Parlia- 
Joun MAcLEAN, | ment that he had done the same.” 
Hammersmith, To whom does this refer ? W. D. 8S. 


° > ’ - | > , 
Intsx Car ann Noppy.—In Watson's Dublin | Peterborough, 


Almanack for 1780 I find the tariff of charges| «Tyg Srege or Tror.’—As the following 
for a “set down ’ classed as per “coach,” “cha- | dramatic squib can hardly come within the cate- 
riot,” “ sedan, and “ noddy. In another list | gory of recent publications, perhaps you will 
“coach,” “ chariot,” and “ Rg. car”; which last, | allow me to ask for the author :— 

I suppose, means the outside conveyances which | The Siege of Troy: a Tragic Drama. To be per- 
ply every few minutes between Dublin and Rings- | formed in the Westminster School Dormitory, and written 
end, a sort of car-omnibus—a shocking combina- | upon the Ancient Pure Greek Model, by John Burney- 
tion, &c. by the way. I wish to know, therefore, | usby.” 8vo. Lond. Ridgway, 1819. 


what sort of machine a “noddy” was? And A. G. 

when did the “ Rg. car” become a general means | Smepson Faurty: Apaw Crane: D. Onur 
“ NBT belie he “insid 99 fi a | In October, 1827, Daniel Orme, Esq., engraver to 
Pi stiens aoe the ‘hole ° a 1882. rst used | his majesty, visited Wicklow, at the request of 
ot patients Curing the cholera of 10s. | Colonel Howard, to make a landscape drawing of 


Georce LiorD. | his castle and park. He brought a letter of in- 


| troduction to my family from my mother’s cousin, 
Porrery Marx.—We have a white China tea- | Adam Clarke, LL.D., the celebrated commenta- 

pot, made of fine ware, of peculiar lightness, and | tor. In this letter, which is in my possession, 

ornamented with raised leaves and figures, after the writer thus speaks of the artist :— 

the manner of Wedgwood. The mark is 17 “ Besides engraver, he is a good portrait-painter, and 

scratched into the bottom. Can any of your | takes off fine pencil sketches, I wish I could get a sketch 

readers kindly tell me what ware bears this mark ? | f You, and indeed of Eveline,” &c. 


— 
Cramlington, 


It belonged to my great grandmother, who has This desire was evidently accomplished, as, in 
been dead about fifty years; and I think [saw a a subsequent letter of April 30, 1828, I read :— 
teapot like it in the South Kensington Museum. “I have got the drawings, for which I was thankful to 
L. C. R. Mr. Orme; they are tolerable; that of your father is the 
Rettc or Cuartes II.—In his journey from | >** "o 
Col. Wyndham’s house at Trent, King Charles II. Now, I am naturally anxious to know what has 


“passed by Wincanton” (4 S. vi. 417) on his | become of these portraits, among which are cer- 

way to Mere, in Wiltshire. Between Trent and | tainly those of my mother and my grandfather. 

W incanton, and about ten miles from the former | They are probably, if still preserved, in the posses- 

place, lies the secluded village of Charlton-Hore- | sion of a descendant of Dr. Adam Clarke, from 
' 
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whom, should this inquiry meet his eye, I should | Parliamentary Rolls (Rot. Parl. No. xxxiii. [50)), 


be much gratified by a communication. 

I am informed by my friend Mr. Bares that 
the frontispiece to the pathetic story of the 
Orphan Boy, by J. Bisset of the Museum, Birm- 
ingham, published in 1806, is from a design by 
“ D. Orme, Esq.” 

Apa Borp Simpson, 
Medical Officer, Birmingham Workhouse. 


Tue Hon. Carnerrve Sovracotre.—I wish 
much to ascertain who was the Hon. Catherine 
Southcote, widow, living in 1736, in which year 
she apprenticed her sons, Thomas and George, to 
a firm of Italian merchants. I believe her hus- 
band’s name to have been John. She must have 
married twice, as I can nowhere find the name of 
Southcote in Peerages of last century. Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” give aclue as to who she 
was ? J.C. G. H. 


“ Tae Squrre’s Tatze.”—In the time of Jas, LI. 
ft was thought that the “ half-told” “ story of 
Cambuscan bold ” had been completed by Chaucer 
himself. At least that is my assumption from 
the following passage in William Winstanley’s 
Lives of the Most Eminent English Poets (1687, 
licensed June 16, 1686), p. 32: “The Squire's 
Tale... .. . is said to be compleat in Arundel 
House Library.” Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
tell me on what authority Winstanley—whose 
book is a mere compilation—made this statement ? 
I have not seen it repeated in any modern book. 
Had any MS. continuation of the Squire's Tale 
been in the Norfolk (?) archives, it could hardly 
have existed and lain perdu something like 400 
years—till Winstanley’s time 300, and till Spen- 
ser’s 200 years; for one must not forget that 
Spenser “attempted” (to use my friend Cowden 
Clarke's happy expression) a completion of the 
Canterbury tale in question (Faery Queene, bk. iv. 
cantos ii. and iii.), which is strong presumptive 
evidence against Chaucer’s having finished it him- 
self, S. R. TownsHenp MAYER. 


Waisttine ror A Wrixp.—Can any of your 
correspondents say what the practice originated 
in ? oo being becalmed once for ten 
days, and the whistling was kept up night and 
day. Why do sailors think it is tempting Provi- 
dence to whistle during a gale? I have frequently 
been most solemnly taken to task by old “ salts” 
for doing so. F. H. D. 


Bolivar, Mississippi, U.S. 


Wonpyrrcnovn : Gors.—In Mr. William Long- 
man’s valuable and interesting Life and Times of 
Edward the Third (vol. ii. c. xv. p. 279), mention 
is made of “ a new and horrible instrument called 
® wondyrchoun,” the use of which parliament— 
51 Edward III.—was petitioned to forbid. ‘This 


instrument Mr. Loneman. on the authority of the 


says :— 


| “ was made after the manner of a drag for oysters ; was 


beyond measure long; the meshes of the net so small 


| that no fish could get through them; that there wasa 





long and thick iron attached to it, which ‘ dragged along 
the ground so heavily that the fertile slime and flowers 
of the earth below the water were destroyed by it, as wag 
also the spat of the oysters, mussels, and other fish on 
which the great fish lived and were nourished’; and it 
was added that by this instrument the fishermen took so 
many fish that they fed their pigs on them, ‘ and fattened 
them beyond measure.’ ” 

I should like to ascertain—(1) if this machine 
was done away with in Edward’s time; (2) 
whether mention of it is to be found elsewhere 
than the authority quoted by Mr. Longman; (3) 
whether the instrument itself, but under another 
name, is known to have been used after the four- 
teenth century; (4) if so, whether any drawing 
of it is in existence; and (5) what is the meaning 
of the word “ wondyrchoun ” ? 

At p. 280 Mr. Longman says :— 

“The navigation of the Severn, toc, was alleged [by 
the petitioners ] to be stopped, and floods caused by the 
erection of gors *—whatever that may mean,” 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” throw any light 
on the meaning of this word “ gors”? How- 
ever, if no reply to any of my queries be at pre- 
sent elicited, the transfer to “ N. & Q.” of these 
curious names and what little we know of their 
meaning may prove of service hereafter to any 
one who shall come across them unaccompanied 
by explanation. S. R. Townsnenp Mayer. 


Queries with Answers. 


PoTHERIDGE, co. Devon.—General Monk, Duke 
of Albemarle, was of the family of Monk of Pot- 
heridge, which place I also find spelt Powderich, 
Poddridge, and Podderigge. I have failed to find 
Potheridge in any atlas or topographical dic- 
tionary to which I have access, nor does it appear 
in the Clergy List. Can any one kindly tell me 
what and where it is—whether the name of a 
house, a village, &c.—and especially what is the 
parish church, in which the registers of the Monk 
family would probably be found ? 

Will any of your Cheshire correspondents be 
so good as to help me in the same way respecting 
Carden or Cawarden, in that county, which was 
the seat of a family “ of that ilk” ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 

[Potheridge (otherwise Pen-the-ridge) is in the hun- 
dred of Shebbear, co. Devon. (Adams's Index Villaris.) 
Potheridge House, the supposed birthplace and after- 
wards the residence of General Monk, was situated on 
the ascendant ridge of a small hill in the parish of Mer- 
ton, about 53 miles (N. by W.) from Hatherleigh, and 
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four miles (S.W.) of Torrington. Murray, Handbook of 
Devonshire, says—“ The mansion, sumptuously rebuilt 
about 1670 by the General, when he was Duke of Albe- 
marie, was pulled down in the last century ; the stables 
however remain to this day, and will give the visitor 
some idea of the magnificence of the entire building.” 
Some authorities state that Gen. Monk was born at Land- 
cross, near Bideford, co. Devon, where he was baptized 
(according to the registers) on Dec. 11, 1608. 


Carden is a township in the parish of Tilston, co, Ches- | 


ter, 4) miles (N.N.W.) from Malpas, Carden Hall was 


to gush forth into a basin or reservoir some little 
distance beneath, and out of which swans are 
drinking, &c. In fact it is the imaginary foun- 
tain of Bocetia, familiarly known to mythologists 
as Hippocrene. This engraving is by I. Picin.. I 
should like to know if this book is rare. Any 
information concerning the author would be most 
| acceptable to J. Perry. 

Waltham Abbey. 

[It would appear that neither the Bodleian nor the 
British Museum possesses this work. Its author, Bissaro 








plundered by Parliamentary soldiers on June 12, 1643, | or Bissari, was a native of Vicenza, and lived about the 


and its owner, John Leche, Esq., made prisoner. For a 
further account of Carden, the family, &c., see Murray, 
Handbook of Cheshire, p. 128.) 


Hewet (A Brrp): Hoxrtserster.— Do these | 
words respectively mean woodpecker and tree- | 
feller? The passage is so beautiful that I think, 
in explanation of the query, the readers of 
“N. & Q.” will not regret having the passage in | 
which the words are found :— 

“ But most the hewel’s wonders are, 

Whuw here has the holtselster’s care ; 

He walks still upright from the root, 
Measuring the timber with his foot, 

And all the way, to keep it clean, 

Doth from the bark the wood-moths glean : 


| middle of the seventeenth century. His knowledge of 
| law, combined with a moderate reputation as a poet, gave 
| him great authority in his own country, and resulted in 
| his being charged with many important missions to the 
Senate at Venice. His great services to the Academy 
des Olympici of his country were acknowledged by a 
Latin inscription in his honour in one of its halls, The 
date of his death is not known. } 


Srepney Parish AND Brrrus at Sea.— 
“Tt is curious that all persons born of English parents 


} at sea should be Parishioners of Stepney, and that all 
| foreign chaplaincies should be in the diocese of London,” 
| Church Times, Nov. 25, 1870, p. 498. 


I should be glad to be informed of the circum- 


He, with his beak, examines well, | stances or of the legal suits in which the above 


Which fit to stand, and which to fell : 
The good he numbers up, and hacks, 
As if he marked them with ap axe; 
But when he, tinkling with his beak, 
Does find the hollow oak to speak, 
That for his building he designs, 
And through the tainted side he mines. 
Who could have thought the tallest oak 
Should fall by such a feeble stroke? 
Nor would it, had the tree not fed 
A traitor worm, within it bred, 
(As first our flesh, corrupt within, 
Tempts impotent and bashful sin)— 
And yet that worm triumphs not long, 
But serves to feed the hewel’s young, 
While the oak seems to fall content, 
Viewing the treason’s punishment.” 
Appleton House, descriptive Poem, by Andrew 
Marvell, to the Lord Fairfax. 
J. A. G. 





Carisbrooke. 

( Hewel, or, as it is sometimes spelt, Hew-hole, is suffi- 
ciently explained by the well-known habit of the wood- 
pecker. An Holtselster is clearly a feller, or woodman, 


oue who cuts down trees. “ Woodman, spare that tree.” 
G. P. Morris.} 


Pretro Paoto Brssart.—I have a volume 
bound in vellum, red edges, entitled— 

_ “Le Stille D’Hippocrene, Trattenimenti Poetici Del 
Commend. Conte Pietro Paolo Bissari, &c. In Venetia, 
M-DCXLVul. Per Francesco Valuasense. Con Licenza dé 
Superiori, e Priuilegio.” 

On the deaf before the title-page is a fine en- 
graving representing Pegasus striking a mountain 
(Helicon) with the left fore-hoof, causing water 


| decisions were arrived at, especially the former 


| one. M. Y. L. 


[This popularly received notion is a vulgar error, and 
doubtless originated in the great number of seamen who 
have their residence in Stepney. A magistrate of Che- 
shire having taken it into his head that such was the law 


| of settlement, sent from Chester a wanderer of that de- 


scription who had been “ born at sea” to Stepney for his 
future support. ‘The parish early in 1813 moved the 
Court of King’s Bench for a criminal information against 
him for an ignorant abuse of power. Lord Ellenborough, 
however, refused the rule, but directed the overseers to 
prosecute by indictment. Vide“ N. & Q.” 3°48, x. 345 


379. ] 


Justice oF THE Peacr.—Will some of your 
correspondents refer me to books and articles in 
periodicals treating on the history of the office of 
Justice of the Peace ? 

A Justice oF THE PRACE. 

[The standard works on the office of Justice of the Peace 
are Richard Burn’s Justice of the Peace, continued by W. 
Woodfall, 4 vols. 8vo, 1805; Thomas Walter Williams’s 
Justice of the Peace, enlarged by H. Nuttall Tomlins, 
4 vols, 8vo, 1812; and J. F. Archbold’s Justice of the 
Peace and Parish Officer, 5th edit. 4 vols. 1824-5, 12mo. 
There is a valuable article, giving the history of the office, 
in the Penny Cyclopedia, xiii. 158-160, as well as in 
Knight's English Cyclopedia, “ Arts and Sciences,” v. 33, 
Consult also John Clarke’s Bibliotheca Legum ; or,a Com- 
plete Catalogue of the Common and Statute Law-books of 
the United Kingdom, ed. 1819, 8vo0.] 
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Replies. 


PORTRAIT AND SKULLS OF CAROLAN. 
(4" 8. vi. 824, 392, 507.) 

Mr. Lexrman impugns my want of proof for 
my assertions about Car.lan’s skull and my little 
knowledge of Ireland, for writing “so offhand” 
about that country. Let me then give him my 

roofs of the former, and endeavour to undeceive | 
fim about the latter. 

Ina 

“ Descriptive Catalogue of the Collection of Antiqui- | 
ties and other Objects Illustrative of Irish History, ex- 
hibited in the Museum, Belfast, on the Occasion of the 
Twenty-second Meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, September, 1852,” 
there will be found at page 42, “ Skull of Carolan, 
the celebrated Irish Bard.” It was exhibited by 
J.C. Bloomfield, Esq., Castle Caldwell, co. Fer- 
managh, The person who stated that he had 
another skull of Carolan is George Ellis, Esq., 
M.B., 91, Leeson Street, Dublin. His letter stating 
so is in the first volume of the Ulster Journal of 
Archeology, where will also be found copious notes 





on Carolan’s skulls. The editor of the Ulster | 


Journal is still, I am happy to write, alive and 
well in Belfast, and, as Macbeth says, “ a pros- 


perous gentleman.” Let Mr. Lenrnmay, if he be | 
still unsatisfied, write to those gentlemen. I de- | 


cline his proffered offer for me to write to the 
clergy of Kilronan, for many obvious reasons. 


In a note to Hardiman's Jrish Minstrelsy (i. 30), | 
he thus gives his account of the — of Carolan, | 


which he publishes as “Carolan, the celebrated 
Irish Bard,” and purports to be engraved by J. 
Rogers “ from an original painting ” : — 

“ Dean Massey, wishing to retain some memorial of a 
man whose genius and amiable manners excited at once 
his admiration and esteem, caused this portrait to be 
— by a Dutch artist, who was then in the neigh- 

purhood. It continued in possession of the family until 
the death of the late General Massey, who prized it so 
highly that he carried it with him wherever he went. 


Upon his death in Paris, in 1780, the picture was brought | 
back to Ireland, and in 1809 was sold to the celebrated | 


Walter Cox, editor and publisher of the Jrish Magazine. 


Mr. Cox having afterwards presented it to Thomas Finn, | 


Esq., of Carlow, that excellent and patriotic gentleman 
kindly communicated it to the writer, who expressed a 
desire to have it engraved and preserved as a national 
relic. With that view he caused an accurate copy to be 


taken, which he presented to an ingenious Dublin artist, | 


Mr. Martyn, on the sole condition that it should be well 
engraved. Mr. Martyn published his engraving in 1822 
(of the same size as the original, which is painted on 
copper, about 8 inches by 6), and dedicated it to the 
Marquis Wellesley, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
George Petrie of Dublin, whose acquaintance with the 
history and antiquities of this country is only perhaps 
surpassed by his knowledge of the arts of painting and 
sculpture, in which he so eminently excels, thinks it 
probable that the original portrait was painted by Van 
der Hagen, a distinguished Dutch artist, who was at 
that time in Ireland.” 


It is this note which seems to be the foundation 
of Mr. LenrHan’s cutting, and, curiously enough, 
he never seems to have seen it before he rushed 
into print with Carolan’s “ sublime and feelin 
pathos” in “N. & Q.” But another and still 
more curious matter I have to relate, which tends 
to throw some doubts on Hardiman’s veracity. I 
have, probably, the only complete copy of Cox's 
Trish Magazine that is now in existence; at least 


| I have the authority of Dr. R. Madden, M.R.LA., 


for saying so. Cox commenced to publish his 
Magazine Nov. 1, 1807, and his very first article 
is a “ Life of Carolan.” In Oct. 1809, a Harp 
Society having been instituted in Dublin, Cox 
republished the article, — altering the name to 
“ Carolin” (he was a very shifty customer indeed), 
and with it, as Cox says, “we give a likeness 
engraved by an Irish artist.” 

At the end of his magazine the same month 
| Cox tells his readers as follows :— 

“At some considerable expense, we had executed by 
Irish artists the likeness which we have given in this 
| month’s publication of CaroLan, but through the perfidy 
| of the engraver, an imitation of it has been fabricated, 
| and is now published by a man of the name of Carolan, 
who modestly dedicates it to the Harp Societies of Dublin 
and Belfast. We forbear any further comment on the 
| transaction, as the business will come befure a jury 

November next.” 

I have, however, sought through the remaining 
seven volumes of Cox's magazine, but do not find 
| another word of Carolan. The likeness given by 
Cox is entitled “ Carolan the celebrated Irish 
Bard,” and it has no artist’s name prefixed to it. 
I am away from the bulk of my books at present, 
so I cannot speak positively as I would wish ; but 
I suspect I have seen Cox’s portrait of Carolan 
| previously doing duty in an English work as an 
| illustration to (iray’s poem of “ The Bard.” 
| Now, from Hardiman’s telling us that his “ ori- 
ginal painting” was sold to Cox in 1809, we 
| would expect to find it in his magazine of the 
| same year “executed by Irish ariists” ; but here 
occurs one of the cosas [ibernica that no reason- 
able man can understand. The two portraits are 
distinctly different. 

In a case of this kind I would not trust my 
_ own judgment, so I sent to a friend at the British 
| Museum two engraved portraits of Carolan, 
one of them Cox's likeness, to be compared with 
that of Hardiman, without stating my particular 
reasons for doing so. He tells me, in reply, in the 
following words — 
| The likeness of Carolan prefixed to Hardiman’s Jrish 
Minstrelsy is not at all like either of the two portraits you 
| sent. The engraving given by Hardiman represents a blind 
young man—at least a man not above forty—playing on 
a harp, whilst a stream of celestial light illumines his 
sightless countenance and high oval forehead, He is 
dressed in the fashionable coat of the last century with 
ruffled sleeves, and a profusion of curls hangs down from 
the back of his head.” 


| 
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Cox’s engraving represents a bald old man up- 
wards of sixty years of age; he does not appear 
to be blind, though by the want of skill of the en- 

ver one eye appears to be larger than the other. 
Hie is dressed in a sort of gown. 

I think I need not say another word about 
Carolan’s engraved portraits; indeed I have six 
of them myself, all representing different persons. 
Another painted portrait representing Carolan, in 
s court dress! has now turned up, and Mr. Lent- 
HAN says that it was presented to the Royal Irish 
Academy by the Rev. Dr. Tisdale. A gentleman 
of the same name and title was Vicar of Belfast, 
friend of Swift, and a contemporary of Carolan ; 
but he was dead before the club of Neosophers 
merged into the Royal Academy. Indeed, I sup- 

that at least a dozen oil paintings could be 
went in Ireland, all of them alleged portraits of 
Carolan, but all different. 

Carolan is in Ireland a greatly overrated man, 
and the only authentic account of him is by 
Charles O'Connor, Esq., of Belnegar. He tells us 
that Carolan was a child of nature, having no 
education either in Irish or English; he was con- 
stantly addicted to spirituous liquors; and from 
his youth he was blind, never being able to dis- 
tinguish colours. Consequently, we learn that he 
had not a scientific knowledge of music, and 
played only by ear. No doubt he was, therefore, 
an excellent timist, as our gipsy fiddlers, who 
solely play by ear, always are; but being blind, as 
musicians tell us, he must have been utterly 
devoid of expression. His alleged tune of 
“ Bumper Squire Jones” has been found out by 
Mr. Cuarrett to be not his composition, and no 
doubt many other of his attributed tunes would 
follow if we only had an authentic history of 
Irish music; indeed it is difficult to imagine how 
he possibly could compose. Such of his poems 
as are in English are miserable doggrel, and those 
in Irish we only know through a translator, 
which, I say, is not knowing them at all. Of the 
former I here give a specimen taken from The 
Dublin Penny Journal, i, 22 :— 

“On a fine Sunday morning devoted to be 

Attentive to a sermon that was ordered for me, 

i met a fresh rose on the road by decree, 

ey “tat mass was my motion, my devotion was 

ie 
Welcome, fair lily, white and red ; 
Welcome was every word we said ; 

Welcome, bright angel of noble degree, 

I wish you would love, and that I were with thee ; 

I pray don’t frown at me with mouth or with eye, 

So I told the fair maiden with heart full of glee, 

Tho’ the mass was my motion, my devotion was she.” 


The impromptu wit and powers of repartee of 
Carolan are celebrated throughout the South of 
Ireland by the following epigram, which I here 

ve as another sample of his powers. One 


Flynn, seeing that the “celebrated Irish bard ” 





had got enough whisky, refused to give him any 
more. Upon which Carolan immediately ex- 
claimed— 

“ What a pity hell’s gate was not kept by O’Flynn, 

Such a surly old wretch would let nobody in.” 

I think, Sir, you and your readers have heard 
quite enough of Carolan’s portraits, skulls, and 
poems, and I will now conclude. I have some 
words to say to Mr. Lenrman on his knowled 
of Irish history, which I hope you will give the 
room for; but this article has run to such a 
length that I must now am them. 

With regard to what I have written respectin 
the general treatment of the relics of the dea 
in Ireland, I may only observe that when a boy 
I have witnessed, in two burying-grounds seated 
at the most civilised spots in Ireland—at Bully’s 
Acre in Dublin, and Friar’s Bush in Belfast— 
sights too horribly disgusting to be further alluded 
to in “N. & Q.” All through the seventeenth 
century Muscus innatus cramo humano may be 
found in our old Materia Medica’s with these 
word attached—*“ frequent in Ireland.” It was 
not, I must say, in the graveyards alone that this 
moss growing on a dead man’s skull was particu- 
larly to be found. The Irish never buried their 
dead killed in battle. In a MS. account of a 
“ Journey to the North,” written by Thomas 
Moulyneux in 1706, long before he was made a 
baronet, preserved in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege Dublin (I. i. 3.), he tells us that he crossed 
the Boyne, “‘ where yet remains a broad ford or 
two; and on the other side of the river an Irish 
battery, which, with a few skulls, are the onl 
marks of this happy place of action.” Cale 
Threlkeld also says, in his Synopsis Stirpium 
Hibernicarum (Dublin, 1727) that he “ took some 
from skulls upon the Custom House Quay im- 
orted in large butts from Aughrim.” Sir Thomas 
iaven the Norwich philosopher, exclaimed that 
mummy had become a merchandise. He might 
also have owned a greater wonder—namely, that 
| the skulls of Irishmen produced a saleable article 
| at the last. 

Wiriram Pryxerton, F,.S.A, 





JEWISH WEAPONS. 
(4 S. vi. 438.) 

Moses being learned, wdvy cog/q, in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, we may recognise in 
the monuments of that people the arms which 
the Israelites used in the conquest of Canaan: 
these were defensive as well as offensive. The 
shield, magain (Gen. xv. 1); another shield was 
the tzinnah, and a third the sochairah (Ps. xci. 4). 
The difference of the shields ¢zinnah and magain 
consisted in this: — the latter was smaller in size 
than the former, which was so large as to cover 
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the whole body (1 Kings x. 16, 17; comp. 2 Chron. | 
ix. 16): hence ¢zinnah is always joined with the 
spear, but magain with swords and arrows 
(1 Chron. v. 18; xii. 8, 24,34; 2 Chron. xiv. 7 
{6}; xxvi. 14.) The form of the fourth sort of 
shield (shelatim) is not well known (comp. | 
2 Kings xi. 10 with 2 Chron. xxiii. 9,2 Sam. viii. | 
7, 1 Chron. xviii. 7, 8.) Shields were made of | 
light wood, of osiers woven together, and covered 
with bull’s hide merely, twice or three times 
folded over. The hide was anointed to render it 
slippery, and to prevent injury by wet (2 Sam. i. | 
21, 22; Is. xxi. 5.) Shields wholly of brass 
Were uncommon, yet some were covered with 
thin plates of brass, and even of silver and gold 
(1 Kings x. 16, 17; xiv. 25-28.) There was a 
boss in the centre of the shield; and the margin, 
in order to prevent its being injured by the mois- 
ture when placed on the ground, was surrounded | 
by a thin ints of iron. The helmet (kovah) was 
surmounted with the tail of a horse and a plume. 
Anciently the spearmen only appear to have worn 
the helmet; but a// the Chaldean soldiers seem 
to have been so furnished (Jer. xlvi. 4; Ezek. 
xxiii, 24.) Helmets were furnished by Uzziah to 
his soldiers (2 Chron. xxvi. 14.) The cuiras, 
breast-plate, or coat of mail (shiryah, shiryon, | 
siryon, or Greek @épat) covered the front and back, 
was fastened at the sides by clasps (1 Sam. xvii. | 
5, 38), and was made of brass. 

The offensive weapons were originally a club 
and a battle-hammer: shaivet-barzel ( Ps. ii. 9, ex. 2) 
and maifitz (Prov. xxv. 18) may, but it is uncer- 
tain, designate these arms. The sword (cherev) 
was fastened to the body by a girdle (1 Sam. 
xvii. 39; 2 Sam. xx.8; 1 Kings xx. 11.) The 
Hebrew swords were short, but varied in length, 
and had two edges (Judg. iii. 16; Ps. cxlix. 6; 
Is; xli. 15.) They were kept in a sheath (Ps, 
xxxy. 3), and so brightly polished as figuratively 
to represent lightning (Gen. iii. 24; Ps. vii. 12.) 
The spear, romath (Num. xxv. 7) was of wood, 
pointed with iron; its length being from eleven 
to twenty-four cubits (sixteen to thirty-six feet.) 
The javelin (chanith) is usually mentioned in con- 
nection with weapons of light-armed troops 
(1 Sam. xiii. 22, xviii. 10, xxi. 8, xxii. 6; 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 18; Ps. lvii. 4.) Another (kidon) was per- 
haps the larger of the two (Job xxxix. 23; Josh. 
viii. 18, 26; 1 Sam. xvii. 6; Job. xli. 29.) 

The bow (Kesheth) and arrow (chaitz) are very 
ancient (Gen. xlviii. 22, xlix. 24; comp. Gen. ix. 
14, 15.) The bows were generally of wood, but 
in a few instances of steel (Job xx. 24; Ps. xviii. 
34.) The bow was carried in a case made for 
the purpose. Its strings were of leather, horse- 
hair, or the sinews of oxen (Tiiad, iv. 116, 124.) 
It was carried on the left arm or shoulder. 

Arrows (chitzim) were first of reed and after- 
wards of wood pointed with iron. They were 


sometimes, by means of the shrub called the 
broom (rothem), discharged from the bow while 
on fire (Job xxx. 4; Ps. cxx. 4.) It is in refer. 


| ence to this fact that arrows metaphorically mean 


lightning (Deut. xxxii. 23, 42; Ps. vii. 13; Zech, 
ix. 14.) 

Quivers (¢eli) were pyramidal in form. 
were suspended from the back. 

The sling (Kellah) is of great antiquity (Job 
xli. 28; Judg. xx. 16; 1 Chron. xii. 2; 1 Sam, 
xvii. 49; Diod. Sic. xv. 85.) 

Catapults and baliste are probably meant b 
the machsheveth and chishbonoth which were erec 
by Uzziah, but there is no probability that such 
were used in the conquest of Canaan by Joshua, 
The same may be said of battering-rams, karim, 
mechi-kavalo (Ezek. iv. 1, 2, xxi. 22, xxvi. 9.) 

I recommend A New Svsscriser to consult 
Jahn’s larger work, Archeologia Biblica, where 
he will find everything known on the subject of 
Jewish weapons and warfare. If he desire to 
inquire into the justice of the war against the 
Canaanites, on the principles of the Law of Nature, 
he will find a masterly Besnnlen by Michaelis in 
his Mosaic Law (art. xxxi.), translated by Smith 
under the title “Commentaries on the Laws of 
Moses.” T. J. Bucxtor, 

Richmond Place, Brighton. 


They 





“THE ADORATION OF THE LAMB,” ETC. 
(4% S. vi. 385.) 

Without expecting to make out much of the 
inscriptions on this famous altar-piece by the 
Brothers Van Eyck, I may succeed with some 
portions, and am therefore encouraged to make 
the attempt. The — of the inscription round 
the head of the Blessed Virgin Mary, I read 


thus: — 
+ HC EST SPECIOSIOR SOLE. + SUPER OMNEM 
STELLARUM DISPOSITIONEMQUE Lvct[Ss]} 
op[T]aTA I[N]vELN]IT . , ‘ . SPE- 
MAC[UJLA DEI 
Translation. 
+ She is more beautiful than the sun . + above all 


the disposition of the stars and of light. 
[ The rest is unintelligible. ] 
St. John the Baptist :— 
+ HIC EST BAPTISTA JOHANNES . 

+ PAR ANGELIS . LEGIS 

SUMMA EVANGELII SANCTIO 
VOX SILENTIA. 
PROPHETARUM 

LUCERNA MUNDI. FILIO H[o]M[1)N1[S] TESTIS, 


MAJOR HOMINE 


APOSTOLORUM . 


Translation. 


+ This is John the Baptist . greater than man . 
to the angels . of the law 


equal 
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the apostles . [his] silence a voice. 


Of the prophets. . . 
The light of the world . witness [to the Son of] Man. 


The Eternal Father: — | 


+ HIC EST DEUS POTENTISSIMUS . ET PER DIVINAM | 
MAJESTATEM | 

+ SUPER HOMINEM OPTIMUS . ET PER DULCEDINIS | 
BONITATEM REMUNERATOR LIBERALISSIMUS 
PROPTER IMMENSAM LARGITATEM. 


Translation. 
+ This is God most mighty. and by [his] divine majesty 
+ Best over man . and by the bounty of [his] sweet- | 
ness the most liberal rewarder by reason of his | 
immense bounty. 


At the feet of this grand figure: — 


VITA SINE MORTE. IN CAPITE... JUVENTUS SINE 

SENECTUTE IN FRONTR. 

GAUDIUM SINE MRORE A DEXTRIS. .. SECURITAS 

SINE TIMORE A SINISTRIS, 

Translation. 
Life without death . on his head.... 
old age on his forehead. 
Joy without grief on his right hand. . . 
out fear on his left. 

The word on the stole speaks for itself; and 
the inscription round the bottom of the cope is | 
evidently in allusion to Apocalypse xvii. 14 and 
xix. 16, but is partly in Greek characters. What 
I can make out of it is: — 

INXIN + DOMINUS + REX + REGUM 

DOMINANTIUM + 

DED... 

OANXIM + DOMINANTIUM + DOMINANS DOMINAN- 

TIUM 


youth without 


- security with- 


ET DOMINUS 


Translation. 
++... + The Lord is + King + of Kings + Lord of 
Lords + ded. . . 
oome « + of Lords + Lord of Lords. 


I submit the above with considerable diffidence 
as the best interpretation I have been able to give 
of these mysterious words, and will only say in | 
conclusion to the reader — _ 


“If aught thou knowest more correct than these, 
Impart it freely ; or use these with me.” 
F. C. H. 


GUN, 
(4™ 8. vi. 417.) 

b.. Consuetis adhibitis instrumentis missilibus 
scilicet que vulgus gunnas vocant (sic)” (Tho. 
Walsingham, i. 407.) In another place, if I re- | 
member right, he interprets yun by the French 
word cannon, Surely gun is connected with gyn 
and mgenium, as artillery is with ars. In the | 
Wardrobe Accounts 88-43 Edw. III. the word 

occurs in its modern sense. The earliest | 
entry is 6-9 Edw. L., “ Pro ij gunnis faciendis,” at | 





| quasi gunnones,” 


is mentioned in connection with a springal 
(17 Edw. IL.) 
Mackenziz E. C. Waxcort, B.D., F.S,A. 





Somner derives this word from mangon, “ a sort 
of engine of war used before the invention of 
guns.” Bailey renders mungon, mangonel (Fr. 
mangoneau), an engine anciently used for the cast- 
ing of stones’’; which seems to be derived from 
the Lat. manga, var. mangana, mango, mangon, 
mangonella, &e, &e. Gouldman renders mango- 
nella “machine bellice ”; and Dunbar gives as 
secondary meanings of udyyavey (a drug, charm), 
“a machine or engine, a bar, the bolt of a lock, 
poison, an engine of death””—most probably from 
unxavh. Liddell and Scott render udyyavoy “a 
machine for defending fortifications.” Perhaps a 
more reasonable etymology of the word gun is from 
the Med. Lat. canna (whence, through the Italian 





augmentative, cannone, our “canon”). Ménage 
| gives: — 
g : 


“ CANON D’ARTILLERIE. Del'Italien cannone, augmen- 
tatif de canna: a cause que le canon est creux, long, et 
droit, comme une canne. Les Italiens usent du mot de 
canna, pour dire un canon d’arquebuse, en y ajoutant di 
ferro.” 


Dufresne renders the Med. Lat. canna, “ canalis, 
tubus”; cannonus, “fistula, It. cannone, nostris 
etiam canon”; canon, “tubus, fistula”; canones, 


| “ machine bellicew, nostris canons, sic dicta, ut 


quidam volunt, quod cannarum formam referant, 
ita enim canones siphones yocant Itali. Thom. 
Walsingham. in Jienr. V. (p. 398): Et illic 
figere yunnas suas, quas Galli canones vocant, 
quibus validius villam infestare posset.” Dufresne, 
however, says of gunna: “ machine bellice, seu 
missilis species ; vox contracta ex mango, vel man- 
gona, uti opinatur Somnerus”; and then, after 
quoting Walsingham, he adds—“ Ex quibus patet, 
gunnam, eamdem fxisse machinam bellicam, quam 
nostri canonem vocabant, queque Anglis a gunne 
dicitur. Unde nescio, an a gunnts dicti sint canones, 
R. 8S. Cmarnocg. 
Gray's Inn, 





I imagine this to be a form of the word engine, 
We still speak of “engines of war”; and the 
engine par excellence would be that which would 
throw furthest, and be the greatest novelty when 
so named. It must be remembered that the 
warriors of that day were’ a rough race, and 
would readily shorten long words. 

Those who have to use machines in their work 
readily name them. The horse-mill is called a 
“gin” also. 

The “inclined plane” of a railway is an “in- 


| cline.” The schwert, spada, sword, épée (espée), 


and spade of different languages, becomes a “spit” 
when it reaches the man who does the modern 
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deep draining. It has long been a “spit” in the | bearing the arms described at p. 342, 4" S. iy. of 
kitchen. | “N. & Q.,” is beyond dispute. It does not follow 
As to the conversion of “ gin” into gun, it is | that the arms so sculptured, if genuine, must of 
easy to those who know the ready conversion of § | necessity be those of the then “ portioner,” Wil- 
into w—of the English Willy into the Scotch | liam Roger, nor is it a thing incredible that 
Wully (and vice versd, “do not” into “dinna”’). | the numerous families of Roger, at that time 
But i do not remember any form of engine in | located within the abbacy, some “ well-to-do” 
which the gy becomes hard, except gun. tenant-farmer, a cousin or other collateral re- 
Observation of what I should call “the rules | lative, in the belief of his descent from some 
of transition ” would facilitate the labour of many | family of the name entitled to bear arms, might 
of your querists on these subjects; but the rules | set up a coat of his own.* Your correspondent’s 


vary somewhat in different districts. R. N. | frequent use of the definite article in such expres- 
Sunderland. | sions as “The Scottish family of Roger,” “The 
—____—- am family,” “The family of Roger,” “The 

aes iain tien togersept, &c.” hintsa very imperfect acquaintance 

SiR WILLIAM ROGER, ENT. with he octet he has ha Pa to elucidate. 

(4* S. i. 458; iv. 167, 222, 342, 545; v. 97, 214, | If Dr. Roger will refer to Nisbet, he will there 
326; vi. 482.) find mention of four separate families of the 


name of Roger bearing coats radically distinct, 
one of these identical with that of the Coupar- 
grange sculpture,t and which, from difference in 


Being already in possession of all that is known 
regarding the Rogers in Coupargrange, I am not 
interested in the “researches” of Dr. CHARLES 
Roger of Lewisham, still less in the view of * Arms have been set up on the houses and tombstones 
what “would have been” whether he be or be | of farmers, millers, tailors, bonnetmakers, and shipmas- 
not “the /aird.” This I think cannot be ve ters, of all which I can give examples. A case in point 
important to the readers of “ N. & Q.” Suffice it of the last is found on the tombstone of one “ Gkorar1o. 
to'may, T have since learned that the casts were | SOE -,ZAYCUERD « HF civi-uvIVS- Orrib gr 
communicated by the late Mr. Deuchar, seal en- | stone is still extant in the “Houff” or old cemetery of 
graver, Edinburgh, and that the story of your | Dundee. It has for the arms of Roger a chevron 


correspondent, with whomsoever originating, in so | between three holly leaves, and for those of his wife 
“Elizabetha Lochmalonie” a chevron invected be- 


far as it relates to my late father, is without tween three lozenges voided, and, oddly enough, a mono- 
foundation. The light that has “dawned upon” | cram G. R. of the selfsame character as that contained 
your informant, dim and uncertain, has unfor- | on the Coupargrange sculpture. The baptismal name 
tunately led him astray. The authenticity of the | George, presumed to be represented by the letter G of the 
seals attributed to Sir William Roger is Santee monogram contained on the latter, was not unknown in 
unaffected by the vapouring narrative of your cor- the family. A tombstone, supported on six pillars, will be 

nari feng . een ean fa found in the churchyard of Bendochy, bearing the in- 
respondent, who, lf my memory serves, WAS HIM~ | scription, with the date 1706, “Him LIES . IAMES 
self the first to oy to the delusion he is now | nocer . LAVFVL . SON . TO GEORGE. ROGER. AND . 
80 eager to repudiate. KATHARINE . BISSET IN , COVPARGRANGE,” &c. This 

The drawing of the heraldic sculpture was exe- | George, the younger son of “ William Roger and Elspet 
cuted at the instance of my late father from a a in re } wh a oe the ho ~ 

. . ~ . . 4 My bs of your corres ponden R. UHARLES ROGER. : su 

ruined house in Coupargrange, then called ‘ W est- | nosed that real property, unless specially destined, de- 
town of Coupargrange.” t it was my father’s con~ | scended in the direct line of primogeniture. 
Jecture, foun ed on the story current in the family, t+ “The name of Rocer, Sable ; a Stags Head erazed, 
that this might be the “ Marywell” of which he | Argent, attired, Or; holding a Mollet in his Mouth of 
had heard, and the authenticity of the sculpture | hy Mandy Lk Mr Pyne - 
: . : : ON tae bs GER, designed o . a 
is not affected by this conjecture, which may in- | man’s MS., Vert, on a Fess Argent, between three Piles 
deed have no real foundation, but that at one | in chief, and a Cinquefoil in Base of the last, a Saltier of 
time there did exist a structure in Coupargrange | the first. But Mr. Pont in his Book of Blazons, gives to 
— the name of Roger only Vert a Fess Argent.” “ 

* “The author of this work claims to be the represen- | of that name,” Nisbet says, “give Or; a Fesse-wavie be- 
tative of this ingenious but ill-fated musician.”—Account | tween Three Bucks passant, Sable.” Reckoning the in- 
of Roger the English master of music at the Court of | signia of the Dundee skipper, five distinct coats appear 
James III. See Truits and Stories of the Scottish People, | to bave been borne by individuals of the surname of 
by the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D, London: Houlston | Roger. Roger is a sea-borne name, found in many parts 
& Wright, 1867. | of the west coast of Scotland (Renfrew, Ayr, Argyll), 











+ “ West-town of Coupargrange ” was tenanted by John | and was common on the east and north-east coasts of the 
Playfair, who was married to my grandfather's sister, | Scottish Lowlands, My friend Mr. H. Laing, in search- 
and was situated not very distant from the farm-house | ing the archives of Aberdeen, found an entry —“ Oct. 29, 
of Ryehill (in Coupargrange), where my father was born. | 1509. John Roger, guardian of the Friars Minors with 
My father well remembered this old house, which was | consent,” &c. . . . “resigns all lands” ee to that 
cleared away about the year 1807 or 1808, and pointed | fraternity to the “ Burgh of Abirdein.” It ist medieval 
out to myself the place where it stood. Norwegian personal name Hroager, Norman Roger, Rogier, 
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* of the Scottish People, In the article to which I 
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the order of time “4 of a hundred years), | in anywise reconcile these statements, perha 
cannot be presumed to be involved in the sup- | your correspondent will kindly say which he 
d fabrications of the supposed forger of | wishes the reader to accept; or I fear we may be 
“eoins, medals, seals, and other curiosities.” | led to the conclusion that his sole claim to be a 
Dr. Rocer’s inclination to believe that the wit- | relative in either case rests upon the fact that we 
ness “ Tho: Meik” was the son of “ John Meik of | are all equally the sons of Adam. W. B. 
Ledcassie,” even if well founded, is no evidence Glasgow. 
of the inaccuracy of his designation in the marriage 
contract as “of Maryuell,”* or that the two 
places mentioned by your correspondent were the 
only lands so designated. I formerly stated, “I 
should think it highly improbable, on the assump- 





VESE: FEESE. 
(4* §S. vi. 195, 421.) 

The Chaucerian word of the Knight's Tale 
- ? “ - (1. 1127) is a standing difficulty. The copyists 
tion of any usage with which I am acquainted, | show that it puzzled yom by their sum of 
that the charters by Sir William Roger could | |). impetus, and by their changes ef he wend 

" as . » 4 . , J. ~ - - ° 
have been transferred to Thomas Meik with the | The excellent Harleian MS. 7334 reads prise 
title-deeds of the Marywell property,” and for the | 5. snc. the Petworth MS. reads “in euch © 
plain reason that between the two subjects, save | »;..%. ‘and there are many ethes veslatiene. 
the bare accident of name, I did not then, and do | However, as I have not seen the article of the 
not now, perceive any connection. Edinlurgh Review, 1 drop the Chaucerian word, 
Of feese (variously spelt fease, feize, pheeze, Kc.) 
. , . -» » | Wedgwood says: — 

I felt no little surprise on reading an article in| pies pe a 
your number of Dec. 3, by Cuantes Rogers, which is by no means obvious, though it is impossible to 
whom I take to be the Rev. Charles Rogers, the | treat them apart: 1, to whip, chastise, harass—Hal. ; 
author of asmall volume entitled Traits and Stories | and 2, to ravel out the end of a rope.” 

The oldest English form of the verb seems to 
be A.-S. fesian=to drive away. In Furnivall’s 

Sarly English Poems, §c. (Philological Soc.), in 
“xy. Signa anté Judicium” (1. 172), we get 
sfesid= driven away : — 

“ be .x1. dai fure windis sul rise 
and be reinbow ban sal fal 
pat al pe fentis sal of agris 


J. C. Roesr. 





allude Mr. Rogers says: “I never heard my 
kinsman refer to any supposed descent of ours from 
Sir William Roger.” At another part of his 
communication he says: “ As to Sir William 
Roger, he was probably a bachelor, since neither 
wife nor child of his are mentioned after his mas- 
sacre.” In the work referred to, at p. 59, Mr. 
Rogers describes this “ William Roger or Rogers” and be ifesid into helle.” 

as “an eminent English musician,” who “ founded (N.B. Compare this eleventh sign with that 
a school of music and was knighted and consti- | given in Small’s Metrical Homilies, Introduction, 
tuted a member of the privy council.” To this | p. xii.) 

he volunteers a statement that “ The author of In the Vartorum Shakespeare, 1821 (v. 357), we 
this work claims to be the representative of this | get a quotation from Fuller, where vezed= driven 
ingenious but ill-fated musician.” As I cannot | away :— 

- | *Bishop Turbervil recovered some lost lands which 
Bishop Voysey had vezed.’ This word he explains in the 
margin: ‘ Driven away, in the dialect of the West.” 


and north German Rriger. It is pronounced by the 

old ss of Forfarshire like the Scandinavian place- 

name of “ Roager.” It appears to have been in use as - Hex? ie ire.’ pv. § ” 

4 surname, in the early part of twelfth century, when (Aas Pues “Sei, p Sep: 

about A.p. 1112, “Frere Broyant Roger” was chosen Way writes in a note (Prompt. Parv., p. 158) 

Grand Master of an Hospital in Malta, dedicated to St. | that Robert of Brunne uses fesid, which Hearne 

rag ge (Abregé Historique des ordres de Che- explains “ whipped” or “ beaten.” I have neither 

valerie, Paris, 1776. > ‘ . 
) | R. Brunne nor Hearne by me to refer to; but if 


* In saying that “ Marywell formed part of the Church- ~ : : . 
lands in Coupargrange belonging to the Abbey of Cou- | Hearne’s explanation is correct, we get a slightly 


parangus,” &c., I repeated what I had been told, and | different meaning to the word. 
yay pe meh —— of the elder members of the We come here to Wedgwood’s first main sense, 

Y: was stated to me by my father’s sister, “ Mary- | « whi tie ” iy oat. 
well of Coupargrange,” and that more than half of the “to whip, chastise, harass. Gifford, a West 
Coupargrange estate at one time belonged to the family, | COUDtry man, says — 
When the title-deeds shall be found of the “ Maryuell ” “ It does not mean, as Whalley supposes, to drive ; but, 
owned by Thomas Meik, and no mention of the name of | to beat, to chastise, to humble, &c., in which sense it may 
Daw, 5 — y conclude that there may be “ fire without | be heard every day.”—Nares, 1859, sub. “ Pheeze.” 

oke,” a is i “ i “ 
nd disregard the dictum that “There is gene It seems to me that “to beat” and “to beat 


rally some foundation for every st hear”; - ; . : 
while, stat nominis umbra, The lceies of “Of” and unto flight,” are meanings not difficult of recon- 
“In” in the testing-clause of the marriage contract are | Cilement. G. M. E. Campsect is inclined to de- 


distinctly marked. rive feese from Fr. faire. It seems to me more 





| 
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closely connected with A.-S. faran and feran. 
Lat. facio has, however, ground-meaning of, to 
rive, to impel, &c.) The Prompt. Parv. (p. 158) 
makes fesy’’ the same as feryn’, which latter it 
— “to make aferde—terreo, perterreo.” 


urning now to Wedgwood's second main sense, | 


“to ravel out,” we have at once A.-S. fes=a 
fringe, and, fetching from a little farther, fer = 
hair. But what connection can there be between 
Jes=a fringe, and fesian = to drive away ? 

Bailey gives — 

“Frazino (with sailors), the ravelling out any great 
rope or cable at the ends.” 

Wedgwood gives plenty of words in which 
the actual ravelling of rope passes on into meta- 
phorical meanings, and to him I must refer (sud. 
* Fease’’). 

It is Wedgwood’s second sense that seems to 
apply most readily to Mr. CAmPpBELL’s fox-and-pig 
story. It is the same sense that applies, I think, 
to Mr. Bernnarp Smirn’s passage from Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Corcomd (1.6). It is curious 
how very similar is the double meaning of tease, 


| earnest religious spirit. 


But in the accompanying note he rehabilitates 
him thus :—*“ After all, the bard of Sheffield is 
man of considerable genius; his ‘ Wanderer of 
Switzerland’ is worth a thousand ‘lyrical bal- 
lads,’ and at least fifty ‘degraded epics.’” Here, 
it will be observed, the noble lord differs mate- 
rially from Mr. Drxon in his appreciation of 
Montgomery’s early work. 

Further on in the satire occurs the following 
couplet :— 

“Let Hayley hobble on, Montgomery rave, 
And godly Grahame chant a stupid stave.” 


The raving here evidently refers to Montgomery's 
It could not apply to his 
political prose, for no editor was less given either 


| to violence or raving. 


touse, touzle, to the double meaning of feeze. | 


The Var. Shakespeare (v. 357) gives a quotation 
from Stonyhurst’s Virgil, in which both words are 
“ We are touzed, and from Italye feazed— 

(‘ Italis longe disjungimur oris’).” 

(N.B. again the sense of “driven away.”) The 
word in The Corcomb passage is exactly equiva- 
lent to ¢ouzle. When Christopher Sly threatens 
to pheese the hostess (Induction to Taming of the 
Shrew), and when Ajax threatens to pheeze the 
= of Achilles (7rotlus and Cressida, 1. 3), 

‘edgwood’s second sense seems easily to apply. 

Wedgwood quotes in conclusion the following 
line, where “ fease,” he says, “ is used in the sense 
of incite” : 
“ Those eager impes whom food-want feaz'd to fight 

amain.”— Mirror for Mag. in Nares, 


How far the “ravelling” and “driving away” 
meanings are to be connected, I do not see. 
Joun Appts. 
Rustington, near Littlehampton, Sussex. 


LORD BYRON’S “ENGLISH BARDS,” ETC 
(4 8. vi. 368, 449, 480.) 

The references to these two distinguished men 
by Mr. J. H. Drxow require some extension and 
correction 

Byr m, in the text of his English Bards, cer- 
tainly penned a passing sneer on Montgomery in 
the following lines:— ¥ 


“ Nipp’d in the bud by Caledonian gales 
His blossoms wither as the blast prevails ! 
O’er bis last works let classic Sheffield weep ; 
May no rude hand disturb their early sleep.” 


| printer was made the scapegoat. 








The “Church and the Warming Pan,” after 
which Mr. Drxon inquires, was not “a tract,” 
It was a jeu d esprit inserted in the Sheffield Re- 
gister in the early part of 1793, soon after the 
author’s settlement ir Sheffield. It was never 
reprinted by the author, but a surreptitious edi- 
tion was issued without his knowledge some years 
afterwards. 

Montgomery's two prosecutions arose out of en- 
tirely different circumstances. In August 1794, 
soon after the establishment of the Sheffield Iris, 
which succeeded the Register, a broad sheet was 

rinted at the office in the ordinary course of 
=~ for a customer, consisting of a “ Patriotic 
Song, by a Clergyman of Belfast,’ which con- 
tained the following verse :— 
“ Europe's fate on the contest’s decision depends : 
Most important its issue will be ; 
For should France be subdued, Europe’s liberty ends ; 
If she triumphs, the world will be free.” 


England being then at war with France, these 
words were held to be seditious; and as the 
author of the verses could not be found, the 
Montgomery 
was tried at the Doncaster Sessions on January 
22, 1795, and convicted of sedition, for which he 
was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment in 
York Castle, and a fine of 20/. 

When we compare the verse above quoted with 
the seditious ravings which issue weekly from the 
Irish Fenian press without the slightest fear of 
consequences, it must be admitted that 


“ Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis.” 


The spirit which actuated the authorities in the 
prosecution may be gathered from the nig 
memorandum inserted in the brief of the counse 
for the prosecution : — 

“This prosecution is carried on chiefly with a view of 
putting a stop to the meetings of the associated clubs in 
Sheffield; and it is hoped, that if we are fortunate enough 
to succeed in convicting the prisoner, it will go a great 
way towards curbing the insolence they have uniformly 
manifested, and particularly since the late acquittals.” 
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Montgomery’s second prosecution arose out of 
some comments made in the Jris on the conduct 
of a magistrate in quelling a riot at Sheffield on 
the 4th of August, 1795. For this he was tried 
again at Doncaster in January, 1796, and sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment in York Castle, a 
fine of 30/., and to give security to keep the peace 
for two years. 

The prose writings of Montgomery about which 
Mr. Dixon inquires were collected and published 
in two volumes, 1824, by Longman and Co., 
without the author's name, under the title of 
Prose by a Poet. There is nothing political in 
them. J. A. Picron. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree, near Liverpool. 


THE MANX SONG: “MYLECHARAINE.” 
(4% §, ii. 276; iii. 288, 493 ; v. 469, 583 ; vi. 61, 
259, 355, 444.) 





| mous, 





is evidently not a case of aspiration ; for to have 
been a Manx grammatical aspiration it would 
surely have taken the form of, say, either 'sy astyr, 
’s'astyr, or ’sy vastyr, analogically ; because Cre- 
geen says— The changelings from f to n all 
change to v in sacred or solemn discourse or writ- 
ing,” which is but equivalent to saying that in 
certain words initialed by f, the f changes to », 
its secondary mute, or soft, grammatically, in 
sacred or solemn usage—a statement which is in 
accordance with Dr. Kelly, who it appears had 
previously laid it down ,that “ aspirated” and 
“ changed into its secondary mute” are synony- 
But as x is not a mute at all, the fact is 
patent that mute f is eclipsed by immutable n, 
which changeth not; the effect being so far from 


| aspiration that the m is actually adopted to coun- 
| teract it; as much as our article an, superseding 


As Mr. Drennan and I are agreed that the title | 


of the song is a vexed question for the decision of 
Manxmen, there appears to be no need for another 


word from me on that head; therefore in leaving | . 
| Manx grammatical rule quoted by Mr. JErrcotT 


the determination to Manxmen, I shall be well 
satisfied if they can profit by my suggestions, as 
the real derivation or meaning of the title has 
apparently hitherto baffled even Manxmen them- 
selves. But Dr. Kelly’s grammatical rule, Mr. 
DrENNAN’s sheet-anchor, touching ayns yn astyr, 
fails when tested by what I will call my Biblical 
anchor, Hebrews iv. 10, 11; in each of which 
verses we find ayns y fea, wherein the initial f 


of fea=rest, is neither aspirated nor eclipsed, 


although it is preceded by the preposition ayns 
and the article y. I shall therefore use Cregeen in 
further dealing with ayns yn astyr ; for, although 
he and Dr. Kelly accord conditionally, yet, being 
the more recent authority, and well acquainted 
with Dr. Kelly’s works, Cregeen seems to be the 
better guide for modern usage, ard more to the 
purpose. 

Cregeen then says—Remark xi.—“ F is called 
&@ weak consonant; because, when aspirated, it 
loses all its force; as, FEA (rest); E EA (his 
rest).”’ 

Now, as the f here disappears and no other 
consonant intervenes to supply its place, surely 
the parallel to e ea would + the form ayns y 
astyr, and not ayns yn astyr; whereas if guided 
by ayns y fea, as above, the form would be ayns 
y fastyr. But as Cregeen further shows that 
mute initial f changes to initial n, which is neither 
& primary mute nor a secondary mute, but a con- 
sonant that is immutable, being “never aspirated 
nor eclipsed ;” and as among the words so chang- 
ing, I find the very word fastyr transformed into 
nastyr, and (ayn)s yn astyr = in the evening, 
geduced to “’Sy Nastyr=in the evening,” which 


our article a, prevents aspiration in English. 
Therefore, I cannot concede that the effect, either 


| audibly or visibly, is precisely the same, or is “in 


no way different,” in the Manx forms (ayns) yn 
astyr (= y nastyr), and e ea; because (ayns) y 


| fea {not y ea] is found to the contrary. 


This logomachy happily sanctions reference to & 


(4 S. v. 289), on Zrse words denoting the moon, 
as, whatever might be the sign of infallibility when 
Dr. Kelly wrote his Manx Grammar, it is very 
certain that when Cregeen subsequently compiled 
his Manx Dictionary, there were numerous excep- 
tions to the Doctor's infallible rule—the apposite 
words coo (greyhound), guilley (boy), both mas- 
culine, taking the forms yn choo, yn ghuilley, 
respectively controverting the Doctor’s assumed 
infallible position. But the most remarkable thing 
is, the Doctor refutes himself, as the example 
“marish y ghuilley = with the boy,” quoted y 
Mr. Drennan, p. 444 ante, testifieth ; as it would 


| be strangely contradictory indeed for boy to be 


feminine. And that there had been mutations in 
the language between Dr. Kelly’s time and Mr. 
Cregeen’s day, the re-sollys=moonlight of the 
former, and the re-Aollys=moonlight of the latter, 
furnish an illustration. 

If Mr. Jerrcorr should peruse this, I would 
suggest to him that as in one instance he, no doubt 
unintentionally, did not quote me fully, and in 
another instance, quite as unintentionally no 
doubt, stated what I did not write or say, some 
of his remarks were inapplicable to my contri- 
butions. } 

In conclusion, collating pages 61, 444, et ante, 
the title, subject, may be thus fairly stated: — 
Michael Sandal appears to be the probable Eng- 
lish title of the song, even though it be thus 
derived—Mail y daa Charrane to Mail y Charrane 
to Mail Charrane=Michael Sandal. (Rev. ii. 7; 
Matt. xi. 15; Rom. x. 17.) J. BEALE. 


Spittlegate, Grantham. 
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Tue “Cancan” (4 8S, vi. 455.) —As you the infrequency of Thomas Guy’s name upon title- 


, 


have considered the subject of the “ Cancan’ 


| 


| pages, considering how extensively we generally 


worthy of a place in “ N. & Q.,” and as you will | connect him with Bible monopolies and the pub- 


doubtless 


e with me that in a publication of | lishing business. On Bibles I cannot recollect at 


this sort, which is destined to serve as an encyclo- | the moment having ever seen it ; and certainly his 


pedia for the future, correct information, even 
upon the humblest topics, is above all things 


desirable, I venture to ask you to allow me to | 


rectify a few errors in the note of your correspon- 
dent Viasee. He is quite right in saying that 
the word “ cancan” has no improper signification, 
its real meaning being “ ill-natured gossip.” Can- 
caner, to gossip maliciously ; cancanier, masc., 
cancaniére, fem., an “ill-natured gossip.” The 
word is never written “Can-Can” except in 
England. I regret that I am unable to give any 
explanation of this word having been adopted for 
the name of a dance, but it is not more extra- 


name does not appear in Dr. Cotton's list, Lewis’s 


| work, Dr. Lee on the Bible monopolies, or Offor's 


catalogue, in all of which it might be expected it 


| would occur or be alluded to in some shape. 


ordinary than that of ‘‘ La tulipe Orageuse,” and | 


many others, As to the dance itself, it is an 


error to suppose that it is a separate genus, every | 


cancan being a quadrille danced with abundant 
gestures and great activity, the violence and ec- 
centricity of the movements being all that con- 
stitutes the cancan. With regard to the propriety 
of the dance as it is danced in public places in 
France, though undoubtedly vulgar and romping, 
it is not indecent, and certainly not immoral. As 
for the real indecent cancan, I have explained how 
a quadrille becomes a cancan by the gestures in- 
troduced ; andit may therefore easily be imagined 
that, as these gestures are dependent on the will 
of the dancers, the cancan may be made a most 
indecent exhibition. Such cancans are danced, 
but never in public places; and it is paying no 
bad compliment to Viator to assume that he 
= never have witnessed such a performance. 

ut I must protest against his assertion that 
the cancan is danced or can be danced in respect- 
able families in France. A romping dance such 
as might be called a cancan may be allowed 
there, as in other countries, among young people, 
but it would not be called a “cancan,” precisely 
because this word, though having in itself no im- 
proper meaning, has come to be used as the recog- 
nised name of an indecent dance. The word 
“cancan” (in the sense of a dance) would be 
considered a very unmistakable sign of “ fastness” 
in the mouth of a young French lady. It was 
with no small surprise that I saw on my arrival 
in London that a slang expression of the demi- 
monde, and one rapidly becoming obsolete, for a 
riotous quadrille, had been taken as the name of 
a national dance of France! Pray excuse my 
troubling you with so long a letter upon so small 
a subject, and receive the expression of my re- 
spectful consideration. A FRENCHMAN. 


Was Tomas Guy a Pustisner? (4" S. vi. 
476.)—A weak point of mine is looking up un- 
usual imprints, and I too have been surprised at | 


| logical theory. 


What is more remarkable is, that although a con- 
temporary of Dunton’s, Thomas Guy has no place 
in his minute record of the booksellers and pub- 
lishers of his day. Not being in a condition just 
now to turn over a heap of old books with a view 
to assist your correspondent in his inquiry, I can 
only offer him a second example in a little deyo- 
tional book at hand, intitled ‘‘ Jacob's Ladder, by 
Jo. Hall, B.D., the 9th edition. London, printed 
by F. Collins for Thos. Guy, at the Oxford Arms 
in Lumbard Street. 1698.” A. G. 


“Dun” as A Loca Prerrx (4% S. vi. 153, 
238.)—The querist E. M. may be unable to con- 
struct from the history of this word any ethno- 
Dun is common both to the 
Teutonic and Celtic languages. It is zun in Old 
High German, din in Welsh, dvon or dionn in 
Irish, and is represented in English by the word 
town. It is the dunum of the Latins, and is iden- 
tical with idun in Gothic. The root of the word 
is the Sanscrit dund. According to Mr. Joyce * 
there are twenty-seven places called Doon in Ire- 
land ; in Scotland, several places are named Dun, 
Doon, and Doune. Six hundred “ townlands” in 
Ireland have the prefix of dun or doon, and about 
two hundred places in Scotland have similar pre- 
fixes. In Celtic dun signifies a fortified place. 
When the Irish raths no longer formed sufficient 
protection for their occupants, duns or forts were 
reared on the nearest eminences. These were 
occupied by the chiefs, while their retainers lived 
near, ready to be received into the forts in seasons 
of peril. From these tenements, at first tem- 
porary, afterwards permanent, surrounding their 
old duns, arose our British towns. 

CuHaRrLes RoeErs. 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 

“ Possum up A Gum Tree (4" S. vi. 233, 357.) 
I heard a similar song in my boyhood, over forty 
years ago, in the Western States of America, and 
am quite certain it is purely American, One of 
the verses was as follows :— 

“ Possum up a gum tree, 
Cooney in the hollow ; 
Nigger in the wood pile, 
Don’t you hear him ‘ holler’? ” 

The possum was probably the “ opossum,” and 
cooney was a negro name for the raccoon. The 
gum tree grows also in the United States. 7 

* Origin and History of Irish Names, by P. W. Joyce. 
Dublin. 12mo. 1870, p 267. » 
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Everything connected with the character of the 
song would indicate it as of American origin. 

W. H. M. 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 

This is an American negro song of the most 
absurd class. Some of the verses of it are to be 
found in Charles Mathews’s Trip to America, as 
performed by him about forty-five years ago. 

UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 


Foorscar Paper (4 8S. vi. 417.) —In a little 
work which I published in 1857, entitled Roots 
and Ramifications, I gave what I believe to be the 
real origin of this term. The following is a copy 
of what I then wrote :— 

“ Fuller, who was born in 1608 and died in 1661, com- 
plains that the making of paper in England was not suf- 
ficiently encouraged, considering the vast sums of money 
expended in our land for paper out of Italy, France, 
and Germany, which might be lessened were it made in 
our own nation. 





The manufacture of paper seems shortly after- | 
wards to have received some protection, for we 
find a statute in the reign of William and Mary | 
imposing duties on foreign paper, and by a statute | 
passed in the tenth of Queen Anne certain duties 
are imposed on all paper imported from abroad; | 
and amongst other descriptions of paper we find | 
in this statute “ Genoa foolscap fine” and “ Genoa | 
foolscap second,” the word foolscap being a cor- 
ruption of the Italian foglia capa—a chief or large | 
sheet of paper or first-sized sheet—and so this | 
word has no connexion, as is too often supposed, | 
with the persons in the French epigram of which | 

| 
| 


Ihave somewhere met with the following trans- 
lation: — 
“ The world of fools has such a store, 
That he who would not see an ass 
Must bide at home and bolt his door, 
And break his looking-glass.” 

The Italian word foglio is derived from the Latin | 
word folium—the leaf of a tree—leaves having | 
been originally used for writing upon, the record 
of which we preserve in speaking of the leaves of | 
a book. From the same Latin word folium, de- 
rived from the Greek g#adov, a leaf, we get our 
word foliage, A.J. K. | 

Clifton. 


How is it that this kind of paper retains the | 
same price to-day as it did over forty years ago, | 
when I was a schoolboy? We paid then eight- | 
pence a quire, and I paid the same price last week 
for about the same quality ; of cotrse inferior kinds 
are cheaper. I see also by the advertisements of | 
the large London stationers that the price per 
ream comes to about the same, viz. eightpence a 
quire; while all other papers, note papers espe- 
cially, are half or quarter less than formerly. 

H. W. 


‘ 





Napoteon III, (3" S. x. 87,214; 4 8S. vi. 226, 
290, 356, 446.)—It may interest many of your 
readers to reprint part of the note of ZADKIRL, 
Junior, which appeared in the Third Series of 
“N. & Q.” in 1866; — 

— 


Louis Napoleon born in 1808 


The Empress born in 1826 


W. T. M. 

[The papers that have appeared on this subject in our 
present Series—references given above—have evidently 
escaped the notice of W. T. M. The marriage is referred 
to at p. 290.—Eb. ] 

Barbara Hoore (48. vi. 409.)—Seeing this 
notice without reference, it behoves me to remind 
your readers, and W. C. B. if necessary, that Bar- 

ara Hoole, née Wreaks, is the same person with 
Barbara Hofland, who wrote so many juvenile 
books. A. 


Extra ILivustrations To “ Dompry anD Son” 
(4% S. vi. 436.)—1, These were published sepa- 
rately, but concurrently, in quarterly parts. I can 
recollect buying them to bind up with the work 
when completed. 

2. I think the price was one shilling each part. 

3. There was no letterpress with them. Theo- 
dore Taylor's Story of the Life of Charles Dickens 
refers to them. 

Whilst on the subject of extra illustration of 
Dickens, may I be permitted to add that I have 
also, bound up with my copy of Master Humphrey's 
Clock (3 vols. 1840-1) two sets of extra plates: 
one set by Jacob Parallel, rather coarse in draw- 
ing, without date or publisher’s name; the other 
more artistic and in etching, by T. Sibson, pub- 
lished, 1840-2, by R. Tyas, 8, Paternoster Row. 
Of these I do not remember the price. I have 
never seen any other copy than mine of either 
work so illustrated. E. B. 


QuvoTaTIons WANTED (4" S, vi. 457.)— 

17. “Cxlo tegitur qui non habet urnam.”— V. Lucan, 
Phares, vii, 819. 

8. “Non est, falleris,” &c. 

The quotation commencing with this line may 
be found in Riese’s <Anthologia Latina (Lips», 
pub. Teubner, 1869), No. 444, The references there 
given to Meyer’s and Burmann’s Anthologies are 
p. 250 and iii. 93 respectively. I transcribe the 
whole poem :— 
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“ Non est (falleris) hec beata, non est, 
Quam vos creditis esse, vita; non est, 
Fulgentes manibus videre gemmas, 
Aut testudineo jacere lecto, 
Aut pluma latus abdidisse molli, 
Aut auro bibere aut cubare cocco, 
Regales dapibus gravare mensas 
Et, quidquid Libyco secatur arvo, 
Non una positum tenere cella : 
Sed nullos trepidum timere casus, 
Nee vano populi favore tangi, 
Et stricto nihil westuare ferro. 
Hoe quisquis poterit, licebit illi, 
Fortunam moveat loco superbus.” 
In a note Riese adds: “ Pentadio tribuit 
Pithceus.” J. E. Sanpys. 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. 


“ Vattene in pace,” &c.—Ariosto, Orl. Fur.xxix.xxvii.1. 
A Retrrep ScHOOLMASTER. 


19. “O quantum bonum est,” &c.—Sen. Thyest. 449. 
zt. W. O. 
4.“Cruci heremus, sanguinem,” &c. — Cyprian. 
[Arnold. Carnot. De Cana Domini, ad calc. Opp. S. 
Cyprian. }, p. 41, fol. Oxon. 1682. 
9. “ Ingeniosa gula,” &c.—Petronius. 
14. “Sunt qui fortane,” &c.—Juv. xiii. 86. 
16. “ Quid peena presens,” &c.—Senec. Hipp. Act.i.162. 
Epwarp MarsHaALL, 
“ So calm the waters,” &c. 
These beautiful lines occur in Lara, canto i. 
sect. x. 


Becxennam (4 8. iii. 480.)\—J. W. H. says 
“ Beckenham in Dometday is Bacteham.” This 
is incorrect, although respectable authorities can 
be cited in support of the statement. I have 

me to the original, and find the word written 
Sistinctly Bacheha. GerorGE Bepo. 


Missate ap Usum Sarum (4" S, vi. 436.)— 
In the Missal deseribed by Anrwum Reer, the 
large woodcut, which he supposes to represent 
the “ Pope wearing the triple crown, and holding 
on his knee the globe surmounted by the cross,” 
is intended more probably for God the Father, 
that being a very customary mode of representing 
the first Person of the Blessed Trinity. This is 
the more likely, as the woodcut faces another of 
the Second Person on the cross, whereby would 
be intimated that the Father sent his Son for the 
redemption of the world, typified by the globe 
surmounted by the cross. These are placed at 
the Canon of the Mass, before which are always 
found the Prefaces for the different feasts and 
seasons of the year; though this correspondent 
speaks of the Preface as if there was only one, and 
strangely styles the Canon of the Mass the “ Com- 
munion Service.” 

The paging follows the same rule in all Missals. 
The first division comprises the Proprium de 
Tempore, the second the Proprium de Sanctis, 





and the third the Commune Sanctorum; with 
which arrangement Catholics are quite familiar, 
The first edition of the Sarum Missal was 


| printed by M. Morin at Rouen in 1492, but of 


this the only known copy was in the collection of 
Mr. Maskell. There were editions in folio by 
Pynson in 1512, by Amazeur pro G. Merlin in 
1555, and by Day in 1557; also in 4to by Morin 
in 1515, by Regnault and Byrckman in 1519, by 
F. Regnault in 1527 and 1529. An edition in 
8vo was published by Peter Violette in 1509. 
This may be the edition of which this corre- 
spondent possesses a copy; which he might de- 
termine by ascertaining in what year about that 
time Easter fell on March 27. F. C. H. 


“ Lormatrn”: THE Socrety oF Mary Anye (4 


| S. vi. 231, 436.)—It will be seen on reference to 


Lothair that the society called the Mary Anne is 
nowhere in that novel described as a Fenian asso~ 
ciation. Instead of identifying it with the Fenian 
novement, the novelist explains its real nature 


| and tendencies; and indeed so scant is the infor- 
| mation actually ascertained concerning this society, 
| that the pages of Lothair may be considered a 


very reliable authority on the subject. Despicable 


| as are its instruments, and wide as are its ramifi- 


cations, it would appear to possess secrets never 
revealed, and a code of ethics never departed 
from. It flourishes in the large towns of France, 
where its ranks are swelled by operatives and 
factory hands, republicans and communists, ene- 
mies to monarchical institutions, and perhaps to all 
institutions having law and order for their base. 
It seems to have a complete organization, and to 
be directed by spirits even more unquiet and tur- 
bulent than themselves, The following extracts 
from Lothair will give an idea of its magnitude 
and importance. The first will be found on p. 50 
of the one-volume edition :— 

“In France, though her influence is mythical, the 
name of Mary Anne is a name of magic. Though never 
mentioned, it is never forgotten. The slightest allusion 
to it among the initiated will open every heart. There 
are more secret societies in France at this moment than 
at any period since "5, though you hear nothing of them, 
and they believe in Mary Anne and in nothing else.” 

The next quotation is from p. 273 of the same 
edition :— 

“The prefects write that they have information that 
the Mary Anne associations, which are essentially repub- 
lican and are scattered about the provinces, are all re- 
vived and astir. Mary Anne, as you know, was the red 
name for the republic years ago, and there was a sort of 
myth that these societies had been founded by a woman.” 

This assertion that they were founded by & 
woman is perhaps part of a scheme to impress the 
reader's mind with the idea that their origin is 
to be attributed to that wondrous personage of 
the tale, Theodora, at one time “sleeping on the 
moonlit flags of Paris, with a tambourine for & 
pillow,” and at another “decked with ropes of 
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pearls like Titian’s Queen of Cyprus.” Of course 
such a statement would have been an anachron- 
ism, but I fancy that the novelist artistically 
endeavoured to leave an undercurrent of doubt in 
the mind of the reader. Mary Anne is one of the 
slang names for the guillotine, an instrument 
which rejoices in several sobriquets, amongst 
others that of the “abbayede monte-a-regret,” the 
mountain of sorrowful ascent. 
JULIAN SHARMAN. 


“Scot” Eatine Human Fresu (4 S. vi. 
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437.)—There was about three years ago a discus- | 
sion on this subject at a meeting of the Anthro- | 


ological Society, a report of which could doubt- 
a be found in their Journal. To the best of 
my recollection, some human bones were produced 
(which had been taken from some tumuli in 





Mitton on tHE Fens (4 S§. vi. 436.)—I am 
unable to find any passage in Milton’s prose works 
which can be construed into a eulogy of the fen 
country. The existence of such a passage is per- 
haps rendered improbable by his well-known al- 
lusion to the neighbourhood of Cambridge :— 

*“ Jam nec arundiferum mihi cura revisere Camum, 

Nec dudum vetiti me laris angit amor. 
Nuda nec arva placent, umbrasque negantia molles : 
Quam male Pheebicolis convenit ille locus!” 
Eleg. lib. i. 11-14. 
J, E. Sanpys. 

St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. 

Samst Uncumper (2™ 8S. ix. 164, 274.)—In 
“A Brief Diary, written apparently by some 
citizen of London, temp. Hen. VII. and Hen. VILL, 


| from MS. Vespasian, A. xxv.,” there occurs the 


Scotland) which showed signs of their having | 
been broken for the purpose of obtaining the | 


marrow. There were arguments used both in 
favour and against ancient Scottish cannibalism, 
but the meeting was left in doubt on the subject. 

ANTHROPOLOGICUS. 

Brighton. 

Locat Tournaments (4 §S,. vi. 438.)—Per- 
haps this extract from The English Archeologist's 
Handbook (Godwin, 1867, p. 268) may be taken 
by Mr. Know es as a reply to his query :— 

“Tournaments were restricted to five places:— 


1. Between Sarum and Wilton. 

2. - Warwick and Kenilworth. 
3. » Stamford and Wallingford. 
4. pa Brakeley and Mixberg. 


5. - Blie and Tickhill.” 
Mr. Godwin, in a footnote, refers to Hewit 
(i. 184) as his authority. Tomas TuLty, Jun. 
Broughton, Manchester. 
The quotation is substantially correct, and 1s 
based on Hewitt’s Ancient Armour, i. 184. 
GEorGE Beno. 


following passage relating to this saint : — 

“ Then was the rode of Norther and Saynt Unckum- 
bur, that stode in Polles many yeris, takyn down, and 
Our Lady of Grace that had stoud in Polles many yers.”— 
Reliquia Antiquia, ii. 34. 

J. P. Morgis. 

22, Sandstone Road, Old Swan, Liverpool. 


Sr. Janz or Vators (4% §. vi. 389, 466.)— 


| It is asserted by HermenrRvupeE that it is incor- 
| rect to call this holy queen a “saint”: for that 
| she was never canonised, but is only entitled to 


be styled “ Beata.” Still, if this correspondent 
considers that no further proceedings were taken 
than a commission in 1664 to enquire into cer- 
tain miracles alleged to have taken place at her 
tomb, she would not even be able to claim that 
title, not having been solemnly beatified. The 
Rev. Alban Butler, the accurate author of the 
Lives of the Saints, expressly mentions in her life, 
Feb. 4, that she was canonised by Pope Cle- 


| ment XII. in 1738, and adds his authorities 


Tovcnine Grasses in Drinxine Heatrus | 


(4" S. v. 277, 390; vi. 184.)—I have heard this 
custom explained thus: Glass without a flaw will 
bear a good blow; the least defect it shivers — 


meaning, “if this glass breaks, my faith is not | 


true.” It is certainly much older than the time 
of Prince Charlie, and is common in Germany, 
where he was not honoured. The real Jacobite 
sign was passing the wineglass over water—any 
on the table when the king’s health was drunk— 
meaning “ Charlie over the water.” 

IsaBELLA C. Grant. 

Syurr Graters (4" §. vi. 415.)—Will the 
following assist J. C. J. 9— 

“Then there’s the Miscellany, an apron for Stella, a 
pound of chocolate without sugar for Stella, a fine snuff- 
rasp of ivory given me by Mrs. St. John for Dingley, 
and a large roll of tobacco,” &c.— Swift’s Journal to 
Stella, Letter xxi. Nov, 3, 1711. 

J.B. | 


thus: — 

“ See the Brief of Benedict XIV. concerning her im- 
memorial veneration, t. ii. De Canonis, 1. 2, c. 24, p. 296 ; 
Bularii, t. xvi. p. 104; and Helyot, Hist. des Ordres Rel., 
t. vii. p. 339. Also Henschenius, p. 575.” 

F. C. H. 


tuymE To “Wuipow” (4 S. vi. 345, 445.) — 
“ Who would not always as he’s bid do, 
Should never think to wed a widow.” 
“ The jury found that Pickwick did owe 
Damages to Bardell’s widow.” 
Pickwick loguitur — 
“* Since of this suit I now am rid, O, 
Ne’er again I'll lodge with widow 
Meadow, as suggested, is hardly an allowable 


49 
‘ 


rhyme. Sam Weller even would consider medder 


a shocking rhyme to vidder. E. V. 
“ JEneas forgot what to Dido he did owe, 


And left her at Carthage to wail like a widow.” 
MAKROCHEIR. 


“ When Josiah was slain at Megiddo, 
Hamutal became a widow.” 
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This seems as ble a rhyme as the famous 
“ Timbuctoo” and “ hymn-book too.” C. 8. 


Krrxsanton (4 8. vi. 387, 449.) — Santon, a 
hamlet in the parish of A pleby, in Lincolnshire, 
is situated in the midst of blowing sand, and I am 
not aware of any connection with “St. Ann” in 
this case. J.T. PB, 

N. Kelsey, Brigg. 

Book or Common Prayer (4 S. vi. 435.) 
I possess a Prayer-Book which corresponds with 
Mr. WINTERS’ in respect of size (16mo), and 
number of engravings, and in the matter of non- 
agination. The title-page has “ London, printed 
. the Assigns of His Majesty’s Printer and of 
Henry Hills, deceased, 1732." The date of the 
Psalter is 1731. The engravings, which Mr. 
Winters describes as neatly printed, are, in my 
humble opinion, sadly wanting in reverence, and 
many of them are coarse copies of a series of 
plates illustrating similar subjects in Dr. Sparke's 
Ovoiacrhpioy, vel Scintilla Altaris, my copy of which 
work is the fourth edition, date 1666. 
A. Harrison. 

12, Prince of Wales’ Road, Norwich. 

‘Pour Famiry (4 S. vi. 415.)—There does not 
appear to be any satisfactory evidence of the de- 
scent of the Poles from the De La Poles. There 
may be living De La Poles, descended in the male 
line from some of the numerous ramifications of 
that widely-spread family ; but there are no male 
descendants of the Poles. Margaret Countess of 
Salisbury had four sons: Henry, Geoffrey, Arthur, 
and Reginald. Henry’s line ended in two daugh- 
ters, Katherine Countess of Huntingdon and Wini- 
fred Lady Barrington, both of whom had issue. 
Geoffrey carried on the male line until (appa- 
rently) about 1700, when it euded in three co- 
heiresses. (See Anderson’s Royal Genealogies, 
table 493.) Arthur had only two daughters, 
Margaret Fitzherbert and Mary Stanley. Regi- 
nald was the Cardinal. 

The representatives of Charles Brandon in the 
female line are the descendants of his three daugh- 
ters—Mary Lady Monteagle, Frances Lady Dor- 
set, and Eleanor Lady Cumberland. Mary's line 
I cannot trace. Frances had two daughters, who 
left issue, Katherine Lady Hertford, and Mary 
Keyes. The elder male line of Katherine ended 
in Elizabeth Countess of Aylesbury, circa 1670. 
The younger male line closed with Elizabeth, wife 
of Sir Hugh Smithson, whose male representative 
is the Duke of Northumberland. The descendants 
of Margaret Keyes I cannot trace. The male line 
of Eleanor ended in Henrietta Stanley, who mar- 
ried in 1706 John Earl of Anglesey. There must, 
it seems to me, be several living representatives 
of Charles Brandon. Sronuaravze. 


Eart or Pemsroxr temp. James I. (4 S. vi. 
344, 447.)—William Earl of Pembroke married 





Mary, daughter and coheir of Gilbert Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and had issue two sons, James, born 
1615, and Henry, born 1621, both of whom died 
young. HERMENTRUDE, 


Foix Lore: Teeta (4 S. vi. 68, 131, 340.)— 
The following is a copy of an advertisement in 
the reign of Queen Anne, showing that all people 
did not burn their teeth when past service. Those 
who thus employed them must have had an eye 
for a tooth. 

“ Lost,—About two months ago, a Ring with a Tooth 

set in it. Whoever brings it to Mr. Green, Goldsinith in 
the Minories, shall have the Value of it.” 
I have a note, somewhere about the same period, 
of a celebrated traveller—name not given—who 
had made or was about to make, out of the bone 
of one of his own legs, handles of a knife and fork 
for table use. It was described as an operation 
to be performed on a limb still in place. Was 
there any noted traveller of the period still more 
distinguished by the possession of such an eccen- 
tric dinner service ? E. C, 

PorpvuLaTion oF Parts AND Lonpon (4 S. vi, 
415.)—The growth of London in advance of Paris 
is well stated in Sir William Pettitt’s Political 
Arithmetic, 1687. He states at p. 38 :— 

“ That the people of Paris being 488,000 
of Rome .. . 125,000 
of Rouen... 66,000 


679,000 
17,000 less"than the 696,000 of London.” 

He then says :— 

“That London (for ought appears) is the greatest and 
most considerable city of the woild, but manifestly the 
greatest emporium.” 

Presuming your correspondent’s quotation cor- 
rect, I think that it was between 1631 and 1686 
that London excelled Paris in every way. Pettitt 
in other parts of his book proves the superiority 
of London above Paris especially. 


” ” 


” ” 


J. JEREMIAH. 


Commas anv Caprrats (4" 8. vi. 201, 241, 504, 
349, 440, 515.) —Please allow me space for a very 
short reply. My words cannot, ‘I think, be fairly 
construed into a “charge.” Rather they are a 
“retort courteous” to a “sweeping charge.” I 
say “courteous,” because I sent him word, if he 
said my teaching was not true, 1 was in the mind 
it was; and because, if there were a sting, it lay 
in words not mine but Lorp Lytretton’s. 

ty is not wanted by the sense, but I uphold it 
is grammatically in place, as the preceding sen- 
tence clearly gives an antecedent, who subscribes 
himself your obliged correspondent, 

CaaRirs THIRIOLD. 

Cambridge. 

Crafty miscreants, like Adam de Orleton, “ in- 
spired,” as Jeremy Uollier says, “by the Delphian 
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irit,’ would heartily endorse the doctrine that 
p wo of commas may be a great convenience. 
It proved so, at all events, to him. For when 
the keepers of poor Edward II. at Berkeley Castle 
interpreted the well-known sentence in his letter, 
« Edvardum occidere nolite timere bonum est,” 
as he, no doubt, intended, he “ owned the letter, 
but pretended his meaning was horribly mistaken ” 
—a plea that will gain but little credit from any 
who are aware of the uniform conduct of this 
worthy bishop towards his weak, misguided, and 
unfortunate sovereign. Epauvunp Tew, M.A. 


Smarp: Cow-sHarp (4 S. yi. 324, 397.)— 
This term is in Caaven used for a heap of cow- 
dung. Shard by itself is simply dung. North 
and Elyot are in error if they assert that “ shard” 
without the word “cow” means cow-dung. We 
never use shard without a prefix. Thus we say, 
“t’ mistal wants sadly freeing o’ cow-shard.” * 
The “shard-born beetle” of Shakespeare has 
been a sad puzzle to learned commentators, but 
to a simple Craven peasant there would be no 
mystery about it. The scarabeus that “ wheels 
his droning flight ” and makes his “drowsy hums” 
is the common black dung-beetle, whose larve 
are laid and hatched in cow-shard, and thus the 
perfect beetle may be very appropriately styled 
“ dung-born ” =“ shard-born,” or “ shard-borne” 
as in some Shakespeares, for the final e is merely 
the old form of the adjective born, which must 
not be confounded with the borne of the verb “ to 
bear.” A single lump of cow-dung is known in 
Craven as a “ cow-clap,” #.¢. a deposit or settle- 
ment. We use “clap” also as a verb in the sense 
of to sit down or to take a seat—thus: “Come, 
neighbour, clapt yoursel down.” Ritson gives 
« vulgar rhyme, that is still common among 
children in the north of England, and in which 
“cow-clap” occurs :-— 

* Robin Hood 
In the green-wood stood, 
Under the green-wood tree; 
He fell slap 
Into a cow-clap, 


And” &c., &c. 
[Cetera “ non” decent.) 


Vide introduction to Robin Hood Ballads, original 
edition. 

Flat cakes made of rye are known in Craven 
as “ clap-cakes.” Is it from their resemblance to 
the dried deposits of our pastures? What are the 
derivations of clap in the different usages of the 
word ut supra? The correspondent at p. 324 has 
chosen a very improper name. He is not an 
“ ignoramus.” STEPHEN JAcKson. 





* Shard has probably the same root as a vulgar word 
that I can only hint at. 

+ “ Squat yoursel down” is also common, but the 
word is slang, and not dialectic. 





| naturales est causas quadantenus dicere. 


Marmarave (4" §, vi. 234, 307, 423.)—I 
know not when the word marmalade was intro- 
duced into the English language ; it is the vicious 
French pronunciation of the word marmelade, 
and in some school books where defective pro- 


nunciation is pointed out this word is amongst 
the faults to be avoided. Originally the word 
may have meant a conserve of quinces only, but it 
has long ago lost its restricted particular meaning. 
Now, by marmalade is understood any confection 
of plums, apricots, apples, oranges, &c., boiled 
with sugar until the fruit has lost its shape. Such 
is the meaning of the word in French, and such it 
is in Spanish. 

El Diccionario por D, Vicente Salva has : 

“ Marmelada, especie de dulce 6 conserva de diferentes 
frutas bien cocidas.” 

In its figurative sense in French it means some- 
thing smashed, crushed : 

“L’autre . . . lui lache une ruade 
Qui vous lui met en marmelade, 
Les mandibules et les dents.” 
La Fontaine, v. 8. 

“Ne je cache & personne que le plus délicieux jour de 
ma vie ne fut celui ot il me serait donné par la justice 
divine de l’écraser (le suc de Noailles) en marmelade.” 

St.-Simon. 

To express a jelly of quinces only, the Spanish 
have the word mermelada ; this word is in Eng- 
lish quiddany, in Italian cotognato, and in French 
cotignac and cotignat : 

“ Hist. xvi¢ Siécle: Parachevans leur repast par quel- 
que confection de cotoniat.” 

Rabelais, Garg. i. 23. 
“ Le cotignat pris devant le past astraint le ventre.” 
Ambroise Paré, viii. 14. 
Mary Jaqury. 
Bath. 


“THe PHILOSOPHER SHOULD END WITH Mr- 
DICINE,” ETc. (4 S, vi. 413.)\—These words of 
Sir William Hamilton are not those of Aristotle, 
but are erp extracted from some index to the 
works of that great writer. The passage referred 
to is the only fragment left of Aristotle's treatise 
Mepi ‘Tyelas xal Néoov, “ Concerning Health and Dis- 
ease.” As it is short I will give the whole now 
extant : — 

Tept 8% iyelas Kal vécov, ob pévov torw iarpod Kal 
guood péxpt rod ras airias eimeiv. 7 58 diapepover, 
nal 7 Siapepovra Oewpovow od Sei AavOdvew* del Sri ye 
civopos } xpayparela péxps Tivds tori, waprupe: Td yuvd- 
pevov* Taw Te yap iarpav Sao Kouol } weplepyo:, A€d- 
your: ta wepl picews, kal ras dpxas exeiey dfioicr 
AauBaveiy* Kal tav wepl divews xpaypuareviévrav oi 
xaptéorara oxeddy evraow eis Tas apxas Tobs iarpinds. 


The Latin version is,— 

“ De sanitate verd morboque non solium medici, sed et 
Quatenus verd 
hi differant, et quatenus diversa contemplentur, latere 
non oportet. Equidem quod confinis sit, quadantenus 
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hee medici naturalisque tractatio et id quod efficitur | 
testatur; nam et medici, quicunque diserti ac diligentiores | 
de natura dicunt, et principia inde sumere dignantur : et | 


inter eos, qui de natura tractant elegantissimi fere usque | 








errors on a familiar subject would be likely to 
produce anything really deserving of attention on 
one of the darkest questions of Biblical geography. 


ad medicinalia principia desinunt.” 

Sir William Hamilton has evidently mistaken 
the scope of Aristotle in this passage. Had he 
said “the naturalist should end with medicine, 
the physician commence with natural history 
(physics),” he would have been nearer the mean- 


ing of Aristotle. The English, however, are | 


noted for confounding philosophy (God, mind, 

matter subjectively considered) with natural his- 

tory and physics (weltweisheit). A German in 

looking over what we call the Philosophical Trans- 

actions could not find a word of philosophy through- 

out its multifarious volumes. TT. J. Buckron. 
9, Richmond Place, Brighton. 


“ A SERVANT MAKES THE Harpest MIsTREss” 
(3" S. x. 313; 4% S. vi. 448.)—Is this a fact in 
nature? Plato (Republi, vi. 9, ed. Oxon., 1810) 
does not seem to think so when he says — 

37 8h wdv7’ Gvdpa BiavocioOa: wep awdvtwy avOpwrwr, ws 
5 ph Bovdeioas 003’ hy Seowdrns yévoito Bkios éwaivov. 

“ Now it is right for every man to bear in mind, in the 
case of all men, that he who has not been a servant cannot 
become a praiseworthy master.” 

It}looks as if Cicero (Leg. 111, 2) had this pas- 
sage of Plato in his thoughts when he wrote — 
“Qui bene imperat, paruerit aliquando necesse est: et 
qui modeste paret, videtur, qui aliquando imperet, dignus 
esse. 


Cravrurp Tait RaMaae. 


“His own Oprxton was nuts Law” (4" 8. vi. 
271, 355.) — Mr. Trew gives a very interesting 
passage from Evagrius, who flourished a.p. 591, 


as parallel to that of Shakespeare (King Henry | 


VIII. Act IV. sc. 2), but I suspect that if our 
great dramatist was unacquainted with that ec- 
clesiastical writer, he might possibly have the 
famous line of Juvenal (Satire vi. 223) in his 
thoughts : — 


“ Hoc volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas.” 


We can, however, trace the idea of a man being 
“a law to himself” as far back as Aristotle, who 
says (Ethic. iv. 14, edit. Bekker),— 

5 Bh xapieis wal eArevPpios ofrws Efe, olov vipos dy 
davr@. 

“ Wherefore the refined and gentlemanly man will so 
act, being as it were a law unto himself.” 

Is this idea found in any of the Greek drama- 
tists ? Cravururp Tarr RamaGe. 


Tue Krxepom or Tzonan (4" S. vi. 127, 217.) 
My reply to the paper of A. H. on “ The End of 
the Pheenicians” will preclude the necessity of 
any detailed notice of his attack on my article on 
the Kingdom of Tzobah. No one will expect that 
a writer who perpetrated such inconceivable 





| Every reader will doubtless have perceived that 
| the critique of A. H. on Tzobah is a mere hasty 
| compilation of texts from Cruden’s Concordance, 
| buttressed up by raw scraps from some handbook 
or Biblical dictionary; and that, amidst all the 
long array of texts cited, not one has the slightest 
tendency to prove the proposition which he labours 
to establish. I am ready at any time to defend 
my article on Tzobah against the ablest criticism 
which Europe can produce, but I certainly shall 
not condescend to enter into any discussion with 
A. H. on a subject which he is so little able to 
treat with profit to others or credit to himself. 
Henry Crosstey. 


Bisnop Hatt anp Gorpsmira (4 S. vi. 296, 
464.)—The lines inquired for by Mr. Jacksow 
are as follows :— 

“TEN REASONS FOR GOING TO CHURCH. 
“ Some go to church for a walk, 
Some go to church for a talk, 
Some go there to gain a friend, 
Some go there their faults to mend, 
Some go there to see the fashions, 
Some go there to calm their passions, 
Some go there to seek a lover, 
Some go there their faults to cover, 
Some go there to doze and nod, 
And some go there to worship God.” 
LyYDIARD. 


“Brewiss” (4% §. vi. 230, 290, 355, 494) 
means bread soaked in fat potage. The Welsh 
call it brywes, and the Scotch brose, same as broth 
with its original meaning, viz., any liquid pre- 
| paration of sodden herbs or meal. Brew, bragget 


} are cognate terms. J, JEREMIAH. 


L, states correctly that butter-saps does not 
occur in Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary under the 
word butter; but had he turned to saps he would 
have found—* Bread soaked or boiled in some 
nourishing liquid: as ale-saps, butter-saps,” with 
a reference to the feast given at the birth of a 
child. S. Gl. sidb, Isl. saup, Gael. sabhs, soup. 
I should think there can be little doubt that saps 
has a common origin with sops. J. L. 

Aberdeen. 

Brewis (pronounced Browis) is a very common 
dish among the poor in Denbighshire and other 
parts of North Wales. It consists of a slice of 
bread put into a deep plate, with a little pepper, 
salt, and dripping or butter, and over all is poured 
boiling water. E. A. D. 


Otp Parstrne: Curtst’s Portrart (4 S. vi. 
231, 449.) —The “ Vera Salvatoris Effigies,” with 
gold background, is frequently to be met with, 
though usually of no great antiquity. I have a 





well executed woodcut of it, with full account in 
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English. I fancy it was often hung up in our 
country cottages as a sort of charm. Is the copper 
itself of your corresp ondent’s picture gilt, or only 
overlaid with gold leaf laid on with size P If so, 
it is probably an earlier example than is usually 
to be seen. J.C.J. 


“Gon’s Mitts GRinp stowty” (4" §. vi. 
439,)—This am occurs in Longfellow’s Poetic 
Aphorisms (Chandos edition of Longfellow, p. 
577, F. Warne and Co. 1868), from the Sinn- 
gedichte of Friedrich Von Logau, seventeenth 
century, under “ Retribution” :— 

“Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind 
exceeding small ; 

Though with patience He stands waiting,with exactness 

grinds He all.” 
Anon. 

Faminres oF CAREW AND Apstey (4 S. i. 
578.) —A Captain Apsley was one of the council 


of the President of Munster in 1586, and was 
He left | 


two daughters, one of whom married Boyle, after- | 


engaged in the Elizabethan wars there. 


wards first Lord Cork, and died young, leaving no 


children; but her fortune remained with her hus- 
band, and was said to have been the beginning of | 


his. Captain Apsley’s second daughter had several 
children, whose descendants are numerous in 
Limerick and Kerry. He may possibly have 
been one of those sons of Sir Alan Apsley and 
Anne Carew, whose names, according to Mr. 
MACLEAN, are dropped, not disposed of, in the 
pedigree given by Berry. In some old Munster 
records which I have been reading lately he is 
described as “of Pulborough, Suffolk,’ and of 
Limerick. I should much like to know if Mr. 
Mactean thinks that he is likely to have been 
one of Sir Alan’s family. HIBERNIA. 


Compy-Suor (4 S, vi. 385.)—The following 
extract seems in point :— 
“Nus n’a bien s‘il ne le compére.” 
Le Roman de la Rose, i. 85, edit. 
Francisque-Michel, Paris, 1864. 
The word compére is glossed = paye, and the 
line is rendered in Chaucer thus :— 
“May no man have good, but he it buy.” 
Tyrwhitt, 1. 2737. 
It seems quite certain that we have here the 
element of “ paying ” in wages, and of “ buying ” 
in kind, that constitutes the truck or tally sys- 
tem: compére=compy, the French word being 
given as the equivalent for compare or —— 
sate. A. H. 


3ALPARG: Mytne Famity (4 S§, vi. 457.)— | 


In reply to F. M. S., I may mention in the mean- 
time that, if Anderson’s Scottish Nation be correct, 
Balfarg was in the possession of the Mylnes be- 
fore 1667. According to that work Robert Mylne 
Maa. 


of Balfargie died on Dec. 24, 1667. 





Heratpic (4" 8. vi. 458.)—The arms azure a 
cross pattée between four fleurs-de-lis or, will be 
seen by Papworth’s Ordinary to be those of Jen- 
nour of Essex, A. W. M. 


Norwich, 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Memoir of the Life and Works of the late Sir Charles 
Barry, Architect, R.A, F.R.S., §c. §c. By Alfred 
Barry, D.D., D.C.L., Principal of King’s College, 
London. Second Edition, with Portrait and Illustra- 
are) (London: John Murray, Albemarle Street, 
1870. 


The perusal of this memoir has afforded us the greatest 
pleasure, for its interest is general and by no means con- 
fined to that profession, of which Sir Charles Barry was so 
great an ornament. Dr. Barry has accomplished a real 





work of filial piety, and may be heartily congratulated 
on his thoroughly impartial handling of a subject whose 
centre must necessarily be the story of the Palace of 
Westminster, during the erection of which so many 
hardly-fought and costly—may we not say needless and 
| disastrous ?—battles were entered on. he wonder is 
that, after all the interference with the proper duties of 
an architect, and the divided resposibility which that in- 
terference was sure to create, we possess in the Palace of 
Westminster such a splendid building as it really is, not- 
withstanding its “classical design with Gothic details.” 
| The Italian style was undoubtedly Sir Charles’s forte, and 
| it may be suggested whether his fame as an architect has 
not been secured by the general result of the Travellers’ 
and Reform Clubs in Pall Mall—distinguished for their 
“symmetry, regularity, and unity, so dear to his artistic 
taste”—rather than by his great work at Westminster. 
If this be so, his fate is not peculiar, it having been 
affirmed that Wren’s world-wide reputation is founded, 
not on St. Paul’s Cathedral, but the church of St. 
| Stephen, Walbrook. 

At the present time, when the nation is about to 
embark on building new Law Courts and a National 
| Gallery, the Principal of King’s College has done good 
| public service in writing this memoir of his father, and 
we can only hope that it will be read again and again in 
order to serve as a caution to employers and employed in 
these great works. 


On the Popular Names of British Plants: being an Ex- 
planation of the Origin and Meaning yA the Names of 
our Indigenous and most commonly cultivated Species. 
By E. C, A. Prior, M.D., &c., Translator of “ Ancient 
Danishx Ballads.” Second Edition. (Williams & Nor- 
gate.) 


| On the appearance in 1863 of the first edition of this 
curious little book, on a very interesting subject—for 
how much of early popular mythology is traceable in the 
popular names of our wild flowers, Jacob Grimm has 
shown us—we called the attention of our readers to the 
| amount of patience, learning, and research which Dr, 
| Prior had bestowed on its compilation. The value of the 
book was soon recognised, and it has long been out of 
print. The author has taken advantage of the demand 
for a new edition to add to it much new matter, to cor- 
| rect some few errors and oversights, and to make it yet 
more useful by the addition of an Index of the systematic 
names of the British plants, whose popular names are 
treated and explained by him. 
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Essays on Natural History by Charles Waterton. Edited 
with a Life of the Author, by Norman Moore, M.A. of 
Catherine’s College, Cambridge. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. (Warne & Co.) . 

Charles Waterton was a proof of the truth of his own 
saying—" that the Naturalist, as well as the Poet, might 
be said to be born, not made;” for no amount of cultiva- 
tion could have inspired him with that love for natural 
objects, that appreciation of their beauty and character- 
istics, and that power of description, which give such an 
unspeakable charm to his writings. Waterton’s name 
and fame are world-renowned; and we cannot doubt that 
this collected edition of his delightful Essays—preceded 
as it is by a very interesting Memoir of the Naturalist— 
will find a most favourable reception, not only among 
scientific men, but among youthful readers. We know 
no book more likely to awaken, in an intelligent youth, 
a taste for that most delightful of all studies, Natural 
History, than the work before us. 


Books recetven.—Christmastide, the Christmas Part 
of The Leisure Hour—a capital sixpennyworth of tales 
and essays, suited for the season.— 4 Medley of Notables : 
What they said and what others said of them, by G. F. 8. 
(Partridge). As the name implies, a selection of pas- 
sages from our best writers, and of brief criticisms on the 
writers themselves.— Notes to the Annals of Tacitus, with 
Introduction; Life of Tacitus; Family of Augustus ; 
Chronoloay of the Annals, Examination, Notes, and Indez. 
For the Use of Schools. 2 vols. (Parker.) These two 
volumes form an important addition to the series of Short 


Notes to Classical Authors, of which the utility has been | 


so generally recognised.— Short Extracts from Modern 
French Authors, fr the Use of Schools. 
little book calculated to give the student a good insight 
into the variety of idioms and of grammatical construc- 
tion, employed by the most eminent modern French 


writers.— Whitaker's Almanack for the Year of Our Lord | 


1871. (Whitaker.) Certainly one of the most complete 
and useful repertories of the information looked for in 
such compilations that we have ever seen. 

Tre unveiling of the Schiller monument at Berlin, 
which was to have taken place this month, is put off till 
the spring of next year. 

Tue Rev. W. W. Skeat is engaged on a new edition of 
“Chatterton” for Messrs. Bell & Daldy’s Aldine Series, 
in which he is tracing to their sources Chatterton’s ludi- 
crous mistakes in the use of early English words, 


Tne Harleian Society has in type “The Visitation of 
Rutlandshire in 161%,” its second book for the present 
year. 

Mr. J. C. Jearenesox, B.A., is announced as the 
author of “ The Annals of Oxford,” to be brought out by 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 

Tue CuArternovuse.—Founder’s Day at the Char- 
terhouse this year, Monday the 12th, was made memor- 
able by the introduction into the Latin Oration of what 
the senior scholar declared to be the pronunciation of 
the vowels, with the hard c and g, and the j pronounced 
as i: “Masculos illos ac vere Romanos sonos ausus 
sum renovare.” 
scilicet having caused a wincing; but that is to our 
minds a slight change compared with the O kiwes, O 
hiwes ! which we are assured is the true Roman pronun- 
ciation of “O cives, O cives!” We ought not to pass 
over in our notice of Founder's Day the grateful and 
touching tribute paid to the memory of the late Master, 
Archdeacon Hale. 


Mercwant Tartors Scnoot.—A special interest 





(Parker.) A 





The Athenaum confesses to skiliket for | 


was given to the “ Speech Day” on Tuesday last by the | Witrimusos Srauer Sruasn wee Yee 
| 


farewell which Dr. Hessey then took of the school, with 
which as boy and master he had been connected for 
forty-eight years, and over which he had presided fors 
quarter of a century. Those who heard. his farewell 
speech, in which he reviewed the state of the school 
under his mastership, his tributes to his associates, his 
eulogium of his successor, and his touching peroration, 
“God bless this ancient school, and all who shall be 
reared in it, and all who have been reared in it, and all 
who love it”—will not readily forget the momentary 
silence, followed by deafening cheers, which showed how 
deep!y Dr. Hessey had touched the hearts of his hearers, 


Death or M. Pierre JaNxnet.—Those who know 
the Bibliotheque Elzévirienne, which numbers upwards 
of a hundred volumes of the ancient literature of France, 
and of the classics of France of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, will hear with deep regret that the 
Paris Letter, by “ballon monté,” of The Atheneum, 
brings intelligence of his death. M. Jannet himself 
edited for this collection the works of Rabelais and Les 
Quinze Joyes de Mariage, He was also the publisher of 
the new edition of Quérard’s Supercheries Littéraires, the 
third volume of which is at press. M.Jannet, who was 
only in his fiftieth year, was no less distinguished for his 
exertions in behalf of the children of the public schools of 
the fourteenth arrondissement, than for his activity and 
intelligence as a bibliographer and publisher. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct ie 
the gentiemen by whom they are required, w names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 

Tae Kiyo oF Saxosxr'’s Tock THROUGH ENGLAND, by one of his 

Suite (the Medical Attendant). 

AWAZ-I-HIND; or, & Vuice from the Ganges. Published by Mainwar- 
ing. 

Wanted by Rev. A. R. Carter, 62, East India Road, Poplar, E. 
Rarty’s MEDALLICK History oF THE Reteoxs oF WILLIAM AND 
Mary, ANxe, ayp Groner I. Plates. Folio. . 
BOWYER AND NICHOLS'S OuIGIN OF PRINTING. 6vo. Tast Edition. 
Wanted by Mr. H. WF. Henfrey, Markham House, College Road, 
Brighton. 


JAMIERSON'S SCOTTISH Dicrioxary. Vol. I. 4to. 1808. 
THE APULTERATIONS OF FOOD, AXD HOW TO DETECT THEM, by 
John Mitchel. 
Dveat Gaanam's History oF REBELLION. Ist Edition. 
RaMSAY's Evencaeey. ist Edition. 
———— TEA-TABLE MISCELLANY. Ist Edition. 
— Porms. tnd Edition. 4to. 
Wanted by Messrs. Kerr 4 Richardson, ®, Queen Street, Glasgow. 


Natices ta Correspondents. 


We have once more to repeat that there ia no charge for the insertion 


| of Queries. 


H. W. HaxPRey. An answer to the ‘query on the Medal of George 
III. will be found at p. 427. — 7 

W. J. Frerrox. We shall be happy to receive your notices, which 
will be acceptable if of general interest, and hitherto unpublished. 

Answers to other Correspondents in our next. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor of “N. & @.," 
43, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and address of the 
sender, not necessarily fur publication, but as a guarantee « 
Satth. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly numbers of “ N. & Q.” is now 
ready. and may be of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the Publisher, for ls. 8d. 


*.* Cases for binding the Volumes of “ N. & Q." may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

In consequence of the abolition of the impressed Newspaper Stamp, the 
Subscription for copies forwarded free by post, direct from the Publisher 
(including the Half-yearly Index), for Six Months, will be 10s. 3d. (in- 
stead of Us. 4d.), which may be paid by Post O Order payable at the 

Y é Smits, #, 
WeLLtxeTos Street, Staaxp, W 








